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There are literally millions 
of people in America today 
who do not understand why 
their children in the first grade 
are not taught the A,B, C’s 
just as they were taught them, 
who think that music, art, vo- 
cational training and the other 
new features of the enriched 
curriculum are fads and fan- 
cies, who firmly believe that 
one reader a year is enough 
for any child in the primary 
grades and that the addition 
of other books is the result of 
good salesmanship on the part 
of book company representa- 
tives, who are positive that the 
vast increase in expenditures 
for public schools is the result 
of inefficient management on 
the part of school officials and 
teachers, who still believe that 
the Blue Back speller is the 
best textbook ever published, 
who have no conception of the 
additional duties and respon- 
sibilities which society has 
loaded on the schools, and 
who are not yet convinced that 
the youth who went to the lit- 
tle red school house was not 
better prepared for life and 
had more useful information 
than does the modern youth 
who graduates from one of the 
institutional high schools. 
Such people think an activity 
program is play. They under- 
stand nothing of the spirit of 
freedom in the schools today. 
They are positive that the 
child in the modern school 
gets a smattering of many 
things but learns nothing 
thoroughly. 

The natural result is a lack 
of sympathy because there is a 
lack of understanding.—In- 
TERPRETING THE PUBLIC 
ScHOOLs, by Jules B. Warren, 
Secretary, North Carolina 
Education Association. 
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Assistant Director, Division of Publications 


National Education Association 


@ NO one who has watched the politi- 

cal steam roller in Chicago crushing 
the school system of that city doubts 
that the current attack upon free public 
education is concerted and methodical. 
No one who has followed a widely- 
read editor’s contention that parents 
should pay privately for the high- 
school education of their children can 
doubt that the attack is made upon the 
principle of democratic equality of op- 
portunity, not upon extravagant school 
management. No one who is observing 
the attempts of the Omaha Federal 
Land Bank to reduce support for west- 
ern rural schools doubts the source of 
the opposition to free schooling. 

The issue is clear cut. The enemies 
of tax-supported education believe the 
depression offers the opportunity to 
destroy the public schools. They are 
at work. Teachers are not fighting 
solely to maintain a living wage, im- 
portant as that may be. They are fight- 
ing to preserve the ideal of popular 
government maintained by citizens 
well enough educated to govern them- 
selves. The teacher’s task is to protect 
the nation from the curse of the caste 
system which drove liberty loving peo- 
ples to the New World. 

There is only one force upon which 
the friends of education can depend— 
the force of public opinion. Alert 
teachers are losing no time in mobi- 
lizing it for the protection of the 
schools. The following specific sugges- 
tions are offered to all who are en- 
gaged in interpreting the present criti- 
cal needs of education. 


Organization 


There are a million teachers in 
America. In one body they can speak 
with a voice that must be heard. 
Under the banner of the Blue Eagle 
business and industry are organized to 
beat failure. The goal of the National 
Recovery Administration is 100 per- 
cent cooperation. Teachers can afford 
to strive for no less. If you do not 
belong to your national, state, and 


local professional organizations, join 
now. If you already belong, show 
your non-member colleagues the fu- 
tility of “rugged” individualism when 
the citizens of the whole nation are 
joining forces to restabilize American 
life. There is no time for Achilles to 
stay in his tent. 


Coordinate Effort 


Look at your national professional 
organization and its board of strategy, 
the Joint Commission on the Emer- 
gency in Education, for leadership in 
nationwide problems. Work with your 
state and local association in plans 
that apply to your state and commu- 
nity. In every state, county, and city 
create committees whose chief respon- 
sibility is to apply locally the efforts 
being made over wider areas. 

Enlist every available educational 
agency—state department of education, 
state education association, university 
schools of education, teachers colleges, 
city school systems and the local pro- 
fessional groups in a concerted plan 
that provides for a minimum of dupli- 
cation and a maximum of effort. 

The activities of these agencies will 
differ according to the conditions and 
needs in various states, but each agency 
may be depended upon to take the lead 
in some setvice which is peculiar to its 
own functions and which fits into the 
general plan of interpreting local 
needs. The fact-finding necessary for 
an intelligent program of publicity 
may be planned and executed coopera- 
tively by research units of department 
of education, state association and 
teacher training institutions. It may be 
found desirable to have one agency 
act as the principal source of news- 
paper information, and to place the 
responsibility for radio broadcasting 
in the hands of another group. Teacher 
training institutions may wish to or- 
ganize a speaker’s bureau to take care 
of platform needs. They can render 
especially effective service by offering 
instruction in educational interpreta- 
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tion. Such courses may be given by 
extension and correspondence to those 
who are in the field, and may consti- 
tute an important unit in the education 
of resident student teachers. 

Begin plans now by asking each 
educational agency of the state to ap- 
point a member of a committee which 
will be responsible for coordinating 
and strengthening every effort made 
to inform the public of the urgent 
need for support. It may be found 
desirable to hold the first meeting of 
this Committee on Coordination during 
the annual convention of the State 
Teachers Association. This committee 
will wish to keep closely in touch with 
the plans of the Joint Commission on 
the Emergency in Education. It will 
make arrangements for appropriate 
local use of the research and interpre- 
tation carried out by the National Ed- 
ucation Association and the United 
States Office of Education. 


Effective Use of Mediums 


Coordination of effort depends not 
only upon cooperation of agencies but 
upon carefully planned use of all the 
mediums of publicity available. Too 
frequently, the educational interpreter 
depends exclusively upon the news- 
paper and radio. The situation is too 
urgent to be left solely with even 
these very powerful mediums. 


A short time ago the writer sat in 
the office of the superintendent of 
schools in one of the nation’s largest 
cities as that official prepared a state- 
ment which he wished to become the 
common knowledge of every citizen. 
The statement had to do with the com- 
pletion of a rather costly and elaborate 
central office building. It made the 
point that a very valuable addition 
had just been made to the city schools 
without the levy of an additional cent 
in taxes. The new building had been 
erected with funds derived from the 
salvave of school houses that had been 
abandoned. The statement was so brief 
that it was written on a small white 
card. The superintendent had just re- 
turned from an address before the 
central council of the Parent-Teachers 
Association, where he had explained 
the purposes of the new administration 
building and how it was paid for. The 
summary of his address on the small 
white card was released to newspapers. 
It was the subject of a local radio ad- 
dress delivered later. It was sent to 
every principal to be read and dis- 
cussed in school assemblies and in fac- 
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ulty meetings. It found its way to the 
faculty adviser of every school paper. 
It was a good news story and offered 
opportunities for appropriate editor- 
ials. It was discussed by teachers be- 
fore home-room groups and at local 
parent-teacher associations. 

Civic groups were invited to meet in 
the beautiful auditorium of the new 
building and were treated to an excur- 
sion through its rooms and corridors. 
An employee who accompanied the 
visitors explained the functions of the 
various staff units. A large room of 
the building was especiaily constructed 
as a museum. Selected school work 
was kept on exhibit there. 

This superintendent made use of all 
the mediums available. His fire was 
not scattered. It was calculated to 
make the greatest possible number of 
direct hits with the least possible noise. 


Direct Methods 


The alert school interpreter will 
make as much use of direct methods 
as possible. One of the most effective 
of these is systematic visitation of 
every home from which a child is en- 
rolled in school. The teacher should 
make such visits with a purpose as 
definite as that of the superintendent 
who “drove home” one fact at a time 
in as many ways as possible. In her 
conversation with parents the teacher 
will emphasize those facts with which 
it is desired to familiarize the public. 
She will show how those facts concern 
the education of the children of the 
parents she is visiting. 

Hundreds of communities have 
found the systematic distribution of 
messages to the home a valuable di- 
rect method of interpreting the signifi- 
cance of education and the needs of 
the schools. These are most effective 
when very brief. They are frequently 
sent to parents along with the monthly 
report card. Appropriate messages for 
this purpose may be economically 
printed in school print shops. They 
are sometimes published by state teach- 
ers associations. The leaflets prepared 
by the National Education Association 
for distribution to parents and other 
citizens are widely used. 


Special Projects in Interpretation 

Among special projects designed to 
interpret the needs, aims and achieve- 
ments of the schools, American Edu- 
cation Week easily takes first place. It 
is a good time to launch a program 
for the year ahead. It may be made 
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a high spot in a permanent continuing 
program from year to year. 
American Education Week is spon- 
sored jointly by the National Educa- 
tion Association, the American Legion 
and the United States Office of Educa- 
tion. It is tried, accepted, established. 
It has been observed successfully for 
twelve years. It is promoted by groups 
totaling millions of members who are 
leaders in their communities. It offers a 
specific, easily followed plan to bring 
schools and citizens together. Its ob- 
servance costs little in time and money. 


Another significant interpretation 
project is the vitalized commencement. 
Graduation exercises are a community 
affair. The occasion brings students, 
parents, teachers and other citizens to- 
gether in the interest of youth. It is 
a most appropriate time to explain 
the objectives of education; and to 
make some appraisal of school achieve- 
ment. Closing exercises planned to in- 
terpret the schools are characterized 
by exhibits and demonstrations, per- 
mitting the widest possible participa- 
tion of students and citizens. 


Influence of Students 


A word needs to be said about the 
interpretation of education to students. 
Youth has a vital interest in education, 
since it so largely determines the char- 
acter of tomorrow. The influence stu- 
dents may exert is implied in the state- 
ment of Dean Judd at the summer 
meeting of the National Education 
Association: “I am in favor of such 
a reconstruction of the curriculum, 
worked out cooperatively by educators, 
that the American people will be com- 
pelled to talk at the dinner table with 
their children about taxes and legisla- 
tors and tax reduction associations.” 

If each high-school student can be 
graduated with a profound sense of 
the significance of education for the 
individual and for society, continued 
progress of the schools is assured. 

Teachers who would strive effec- 
tively to protect the schools in the 
present crisis will tackle the job with 
as much determined organization as 
the New Deal is putting forth to re- 
construct business and industry. They 
will coordinate every effort and em- 
ploy every medium. They will be 
specific about what they want. They 
will go directly to the public for sup- 
port. The opportunities for increasing 
the appreciation of the people for 
their schools is unlimited. Only half- 
hearted, disorganized effort will fail. 
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A Key Problem in Public Relations 


By THOMAS E. BENNER 


Dean, College of Education 
University of Illinois 


® AS business conditions improve, 

teachers and school administrators 
throughout the United States are be- 
ginning to turn their attention from 
the battle in defense of the schools, 
which has engaged so much of their 
time and energies, to plans for intelli- 
gent reconstruction. Now, more clearly 
than ever before, the profession recog- 
nizes the need of statesmanlike public 
relations programs. 

In keeping with this nation-wide 
movement, the Illinois State Teachers 
Association looks forward to empha- 
sizing in its program for the coming 
year some of the outstanding public 
relations problems of Illinois. This 
article seeks to emphasize what I be- 
lieve to be the key problem in the 
successful organization of a thorough- 
ly effective reconstruction program. 

In a state as large in area and of as 
widely diversified interests as I]linois, 
it is difficult at best to secure agree- 
ment on fundamental issues in any 
field. The teachers and administrators 
in the Illinois public schools can cite 
their share of defeats which may be 
charged to this cause. Because of this 
underlying difficulty, it is of special 
importance not only that the state’s 
professional leadership be forward- 
looking and thoroughly competent, but 
also that it be unshackled. Only 
through such forward-looking, com- 
petent and unshackled generalship can 
the state be reasonably united in its 
support of intelligent measures for 
educational reconstruction. 

The professional leadership of the 
Illinois public school system is vested 
by law in the office of the State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction. It is 
around the leadership exerted by that 
office that any effective state-wide pro- 
gram in education must be organized. 
With this thought in mind, some of the 
barriers which handicap that office in 
its exercise of this leadership are 
worth noting. 

First of all, it is an established 
practice of legislatures to grant broad, 
discretionary powers to boards but not 


In the early part of the nineteenth century, when state 
departments were just starting, the demands for state 
leadership were slight. The problem then was mere existence. 
To establish state school offices and to keep them alive 
called for constant effort and vigilance on the part of the 
friends of the movement. 

Today existence has been fully justified. The demand now 
is for leadership. Local school systems need guidance in 
overcoming their many difficulties. Problems of finance 
and inequality of school support need to be investigated 
and solved on a state-wide basis. Refinements in super- 
vision, administration, methods, and research which have 
advanced rapidly in urban areas need to be made available 
to rural schools. Teachers and principals should be re- 
cruited from among the most capable persons, trained for 
the demand, placed so as best to utilize their training, and 
remunerated so as to call forth and retain their best energies. 
These and hundreds of other items call for improvement un- 
der the leadership of state officers of public education. 
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to individuals. This practice is based 
on observation of the fact that where 
majority agreement among the mem- 
bers of a board must be secured before 
general policies can be adopted, the 
likelihood of rash and ill-considered 
action is, in the long run, much less. 
The recent proposals of the new Chi- 
cago Board of Education will at once 
occur to many as a refutation of this 
point of view. It must be borne in 
mind, however, that no law can of 
itself guarantee against occasional 
abuses of power. The fundamental 
point is that legislatures, through long 
experience, have come to regard 
boards as safer depositories of broad 
powers than are individuals. The 
soundness of legislative tradition on 
this question is confirmed by the find- 
ings of political science. 

In time of great emergency, as for 
example during war or during such 
a financial crisis as we have been 
recently experiencing, this practice is 
temporarily violated in order to get 
more rapid emergency action. So 
strong is our antipathy, however, to 
the granting of extraordinary powers 
to individuals that at the earliest mo- 
ment we rescind these powers. 

The office of State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction of Illinois, in which 
is vested the strategic leadership in the 


The Eleventh Yearbook of the Department of Superin- 
tendence of the N. E. A. Page 265. 











state’s educational program, depends 
for its powers on direct grants made 
in the Constitution and the legislation 
of the state. The broad discretionary 
powers which are essential to its suc- 
cessful exercise of that leadership have 
not been granted. In this respect our 
legal machinery sets up definite bar- 
riers to effective generalship in point- 
ing the way along which the educa- 
tional program in Illinois might move 
most economically, most efficiently, 
and most intelligently. 

In some states, the law creates a 
state board of education. To this 
board, such broad discretionary pow- 
ers are granted as are commonly given 
to public utility commissions and simi- 
lar state agencies. This board then ap- 
points the state superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction who, as its executive 
officer finds himself cloaked, subject to 
the approval of the board, with the 
widened discretion which enables him 
to become a much more effective leader. 
The Trustees of the University of IIli- 
nois furnish an example of the public 
confidence which such a body can in- 
spire as well as of the opportunities 
for statesmanlike leadership which 
that confidence brings to its executive 
officer. 

It should be noted particularly that 


(Continued on page 32) 
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Basic Factors for Evaluating a 
Pupil-Activity Program 


By E. A. TURNER 


Professor of School Supervision 


Illinois State Normal University 


Perspective Needed in the 
Teaching Process 


@ MUCH confusion at least, if not 

real bewilderment, arises in the 
minds of many administrators and 
teachers in their endeavor to initiate 
or evaluate specific teaching processes. 
This confusion is usually due to an in- 
adequate social and psychic teaching 
perspective with which to determine 
the relative value of subject matter and 
the relative value of the methods, de- 
vices, and technique that are employed. 
It is quite natural for one to become 
so occupied with the mere details of 
subject matter, on the one hand, and 
with the details of pupil activity on the 
other that the teaching process be- 
comes a monotonous daily procedure 
without inspiration to the teacher, in- 
centive to the pupils, or a marked 
worthwhileness to society. A perspec- 
tive of the fundamentals is essential 
to avoid confusion in a multitude of 
details. 

With much interest the writer recalls 
an experience that reveals the impor- 
tance of a perspective when he was 
confused by details. After several 
hours of endeavor to entice some mem- 
bers of the “Finny tribe” to sacrifice 
their lives for the welfare of mankind, 
he proceeded to shorten his return 
trip across the wide valley that skirted 
the river by going through a willow 
grove which was so small that it was 
scarcely noticed on his way to the 
river. He had not been long in this 
grove until he became confused as to 
directions. The small grove seemed 
a vast woodland from which he could 
not escape. At last, tired and bewil- 
dered, he climbed a tree to escape the 
confusion of details. There his per- 
spective was restored. To his back the 
river flowed gently on its way, at his 
left was the field of corn through 
which he had come, while before him 
on the elevated land was the home he 








sought. An adequate perspective had 
transformed a_ bewildering situation 
into one of clarity and of relative 
importance. 


A Cause of Inefficiency 


Educationally speaking much of the 
inefficiency of the classroom is due to 
an inadequate perspective. This in- 
efficiency is the result of one’s being 
engrossed in a multitude of details un- 
related to fundamental teaching prin- 
ciples. Without an explicit control of 
these principles with which to evalu- 
ate the teaching process, one is forced 
to rely upon what “they say,” or 
upon unevaluated observations and 
experiences. 


Importance of Social and Psychic 
Principles 

With new methods of teaching con- 
stantly advocated to improve the teach- 
ing process, self-reliance as well as in- 
sured progress are not likely to prevail 
without a thorough mastery of the 
underlying social and psychic princi- 
ples involved. The dominant grip of 
tradition and imitation makes con- 
structive progress dreadfully slow. 
Unfortunately the primitive state, 
home, church, and school consisted 
mainly of dogmatic leadership on the 
one hand and of subservient obedience 
on the other. It has, indeed, been hard 
to break away from these persistent 
tendencies in each of these institutions. 
In the school, we find it exceedingly 
dificult to develop initiative, free-will 
cooperation, free discussion, compari- 


Responsibility of the Profession 


Those professionally engaged in education, who teach in 
the schools and administer them, who study education and 
engage in teacher training, carry a heavy social responsi- 
bility. The teacher ‘can no longer discharge his responsi- 
bility to society by mere routine work in the classroom. All 
who are engaged in education must become students of 
its broader aspects, and of contemporary social problems, 
a and must strive to make the school ever more sensitive to 
social and individual needs.—Report of the Survey of the 
Schools of Chicago, Illinois. Volume Ill. 
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son, compromise encouraged by sym- 
pathy, and sufficient positive incentives 
to stimulate an impelling interest and 
motive—all of which are needed to 
arouse a democratic procedure based 
upon sound learning principles. 


Importance of Pupil Activity 


Careful observation and scientific 
experimentation have emphasized, 
among other valuable teaching devices, 
the importance of a marked increase 
in pupil participation in the learning 
processes. Although pupil activity is 
now receiving increasing considera- 
tion, its importance has long been 
realized. The Herbartians early rec- 
ognized the significance of greater 
pupil participation by laying stress 
upon greater interest and motive and 
by emphasizing the value of a free 
discussion of the problems under con- 
sideration. Professor Frank McMurry 
of Columbia in his survey of the teach- 
ing efficiency of the New York schools 
based his conclusions upon pupil ac- 
tivity, involving initiative and inde- 
pendent thinking, rather than upon 
teacher participation. 


Means of Securing Pupil Activity 


Playground activities as conducted 
in the best schools of today are good 
examples of the value of pupil par- 
ticipation in the physical development 
of boys and girls. Indeed the games 
used to secure pupil activity are proj- 
ects intended primarily to overcome 
or prevent physical defects. In these 

(Continued on page 31) 
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Does Home Economics Influence 


Home Life? 
By FRANCES ZUILL 


Head of Home Economics, State University of lowa 


and President, American Home Economics Association 


® COINCIDENT with the demand for 

economy in school administration 
has come a tendency for the public to 
appraise the school, its curriculum 
and all of its activities. During this 
period when so much attention is fo- 
cussed upon the school, it has become 
apparent that an understanding of the 
fundamental purposes of the various 
school units is exceedingly important. 
Questions that have been raised in re- 
gard to home economics indicate that 
the meaning of a modern program in 
home economics is not well under- 
stood. In appraising school depart- 
ments, the public rightly asks what 
specific contribution home economics 
makes in the educational program. 
The responsibility for interpreting 
home economics to the public rests 
upon school administrators as well as 
upon home economists. 


Home economics was once a narrow 
subject dealing with the handling of 
food and textile materials, and with 
the care and operation of household 
equipment, but the philosophy which 
devoted major attention to manipula- 
tive skills is the philosophy of a past 


decade. Economic and social forces 
have effected important changes in the 
functions of the family and in the na- 
ture of the home. With many of the 
former functions taken out of the 
home and performed by other agencies 
in the community, new types of hous- 
ing have developed, and different 
problems in household management 
have become important. Labor-saving 
equipment and other products of in- 
dustry have modified the homemaker’s 
work. Her problems as a consumer 
have multiplied, as those of production 
have decreased. The maintenance of 
family unity has been influenced 
greatly by commercial recreation and 
increased leisure. The impact of social 
and economic forces upon the home 
is evident in every phase of home and 
family life. 

Although changes in housing, equip- 
ment and methods of work have come 
slowly in comparison to the rapid de- 
velopment in industry, it is neverthe- 
less true that a survey of any repre- 
sentative group of modern homes will 
show the many modifications that have 
been made to adapt to the changing 





Benton high-school girls at work on a Child Study Unit. 


situation. There are those who hold 
tenaciously to the customs, ideas and 
attitudes that were built around the 
home of a generation past, but if the 
home is to hold a significant place in 
society it must necessarily adapt to the 
new order. If home economics is to 
be an influence in home life it must 
be based upon a better understanding 
of contemporary family life and a bet- 
ter adaptation of homemaking educa- 
tion to the problems of the modern 
family. Any home economics program 
which is limited to practical work in 
foods and clothing is based upon the 
assumption that the family still is 
functioning chiefly as a productive 
unit—an assumption which obviously 
is not based upon fact. 

Some of the recent comprehensive 
studies on social and economic trends 
in the United States, as well as those 
on contemporary American life, hous- 
ing and child development, point out 
rather definitely the factors that con- 
tribute to success or failure in family 
life. The necessity for training for 
parenthood and home life is mentioned 
repeatedly in all of the studies. It is 
interesting to compare the findings of 
such studies with home economics 
courses in order to discover how much 
attention is given to the factors that 
contribute to successful home life. It 
is equally important to determine 
whether or not the courses give a bet- 
ter understanding of the diverse prob- 
lems involved in establishing a home 
and family. This type of education 
should give some assurance that the 
important family problems can be 
solved effectively as they arise. Cer- 
tainly, home economics courses should 
help young people to recognize the 
responsibilities that they assume when 
they set up a home, and to value the 
compensations that result from suc- 
cessful family life. Homemaking is a 
cooperative enterprise for men and 
women, and preparing for it involves 
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much more than a study of foods and 
clothing. It is not an occupation for 
women who merely cater to the physi- 
cal needs of families. The influence 
of the home environment upon chil- 
dren is written indelibly into their 
lives, so that courses in home econom- 
ics should include a study of all those 
phases of the environment which pro- 
vide the best background for the de- 
velopment of all the members of the 
family group. 

As we re-examine our concept of 
homemaking and reconsider our phi- 
losophy of home economics education, 
it appears that we have dealt more 
effectively with home practices than 
with the aspects of home life that are 
of a more economic, social and psycho- 
logical nature. Household skills have 
in too many instances superseded the 
more fundamental human values. It is 
quite possible that if home economics 
courses were based on a careful study 
of present-day family functions a 
number of activities commonly in- 
cluded would be ruled out because 
they are not now as socially useful 
as formerly and they have little sig- 
nificant influence on present home 
life. Traditional types of home eco- 
nomics have persisted, no doubt be- 
cause they considered tangible or 
material things such as food, clothing 
and shelter, which are the easiest sub- 
jects to teach. But the intangible 
things such as family relationships, 
personality development, child study, 
managerial ability and financial man- 
agement, which are more important in 
successful life, have been neglected. 
Home economics can make a specific 
contribution to training for homemak- 
ing if all the aspects of home life are 
given attention. 

One of the greatest needs in home 
economics is a new philosophy. For 
some reason we have been slow in 
uniting into a philosophy for home- 
making education our ideas of suc- 
cessful family life in modern society 
and our ideas of education. Most of 
us have definite convictions in regard 
to satisfactory home life and the pur- 
poses of education, but in many in- 
stances they are entirely unrelated. It 
seems that a progressive course in 
home economics should be based upon 
the modern family and the functions 
it performs in society, rather than cen- 
tering so much attention on food, 
clothing and shelter. A broad con- 
cept of homemaking implies econom- 
ic, social and psychological prob- 
lems in addition to problems that 
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Peoria high-school boys comparing values in boys’ clothes. 


deal with commodities of daily living. 

A consideration of the economic 
function of the family presents the 
family both as a consumer and as a 
producer. Industrial development in 
the last thirty years has practically 
forced the family into the position of 
a consumer, and left fewer useful pro- 
ductive activities in the home. The 
ability to evaluate goods _pro- 
duced for the family by industry 
is the most important economic prob- 
lem of the homemaker. Wise con- 
sumption is no simple matter, and the 
factors that complicate the problem 
are all too familiar. Few agencies 
have made a conscious effort to edu- 
cate the consumer, but this is one of 
the objectives of home economics 
work. Wise purchasing of food is 
based upon a knowledge of nutrition 
principles, markets, principles under- 
lying the preparation, and careful 
planning. The relation of nutrition to 
health is well established, but only 
through an intelligent application of 
nutrition principles in the choice of 
food supplies can the health objective 
be realized. Wise selection of textiles 
and clothing is based upon a knowl- 
edge of textiles, color, design and con- 
struction, and satisfaction in the use 
of clothing is dependent upon the 
right choice, considering quality and 
price. Housing is another very impor- 
tant consumer problem because it pro- 
vides the principal setting for the fam- 
ily and at the same time it represents 
a larger outlay and longer use. The 
influence of housing upon health, san- 
itation, tastes, attitudes toward the 
home and home recreation is impos- 


sible to measure. Since the home fur- 
nishes the immediate environment for 
the family, it is exceedingly important 
that its selection be given careful 
study. Home economics courses should 
give housing problems a more impor- 
tant place than formerly. 

Still another aspect of the economic 
function is that of family finance. In 
the past, material on budgets and per- 
sonal accounts has been included, but 
we need to study other phases of finan- 
cial management, such as types of 
savings and investments and factors 
influencing costs of goods. There is 
ample evidence of the evil results of 
short time planning, and the impor- 
tance of being able to plan the use of 
the family income so as to secure the 
greatest satisfaction and security has 
been well demonstrated in this depres- 
sion period. Because our daily life is 
so tied up with economic problems 
and our satisfaction and contentment 
so often related to our choice of goods, 
this phase of home economics educa- 
tion seems especially valuable. 

The social and psychological fune- 
tions of the family are as important 
as the economic function. Progressive 
courses no longer fail to consider 
aspects of child care and training, 
family relationships, personality de- 
velopment, family stability and leisure 
time activities. These are important 
functions of the family in present day 
society, and successful family life is 
dependent upon social and psychologi- 
cal adjustments. Newer courses of 
study include units planned to give 
proper emphasis to these subjects. 


(Continued on page 30) 
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A Plaint from the Ranks 


By MYRON E. DUCKLES 


@ AT a Division meeting of the Asso- 

ciation last year a resolution was 
offered suggesting to the newly elected 
membership committee to try to pro- 
vide some method by which the mem- 
bership of the Division will be in- 
creased. In view of this resolution it 
might be in order for our “official or- 
gan” to play an accompaniment to a 
plaint in which many teachers will 
join. A croon is more agreeable but 
it is stupefying. In other words, the 
practice of breathing only sweet things 
about the Association’s activities, for 
fear of causing needless offense or of 
being unjust perhaps, will stand a bal- 
ancing strain. 

Few adverse criticisms from the 
thousands who attend the Association 
meetings each year probably ever 
reach the ears of the speakers, and it 
is possible that the speakers are com- 
placently oblivious of the dissatisfac- 
tion they too often arouse among these 
patient, earnest attendants who reluc- 
tantly pay in their two-dollar member- 
ship fees. Because of that dreaded ac- 
cusation of not cooperating or of be- 
ing called knockers, the rank and file 
prefer to say nothing openly. Among 
themselves, however, in order to re- 
lieve their restrained sentiments they 
do a deal of talking. 

A well-deserved knock is a whole- 
some experience even for the best of 
us; so it may be at this time for those 
fortunate, versatile men and women 
who from the platform have the most 
of us underlings at a disadvantage. 
Now and again we have a meeting that 
contributes inspiration, encourage- 
ment, and .fresh and _ constructive 
thought to the fagged but ambitious 
fighters in the schoolroom battle line; 
but there are too many meetings that 
are in this respect pathetic failures. 
Although speakers of wide reputation 
are chosen, they frequently give us the 
impression of being conscious only of 
that reputation; that is to say, of the'r 
own personal importance, and do not 
seem to be aware of the real prob- 
lems with which the common run of 
teachers are struggling. We all know 
the type of orator who, being clever at 
evigram, is immensely entertaining. In 
the enjoyment of the flattery that 
comes with the ready applause at his 
gibes and thrusts at eccentric polliti- 
cians and stupid boards of education, 


and the laughter provoked by his oft- 
used anecdotes, he overlooks the high 
purpose of his opportunity. If an- 
alyzed his address usually reveals a 
thinness of thought that leaves his lis- 
teners wondering what after all have 
they got for their ticket! Furthermore, 
is it not a mistake for an educator, no 
matter how “prominent,” to assume 
merely by virtue of his exalted posi- 
tion, often acquired through a trans- 
parent, if not obnoxious, system of 
self-propaganda, that he really knows 
so much more about teaching than 
those who are actually doing it in the 
classroom? The more modest attitude 
of the wise man, of “possibly-I-may- 
be-wrong,” always receives a much 
deeper and more charitable response. 

Again, to use an old illustration 
which we are prone to forget, how 
many convention speakers realize that 
to waste the time of a thousand people 
for one hour is equivalent to taking 
the time of one person one thousand 
hours? A hundred days of ten hours 
each if you please? What man who 
values his time at all would stand for 
it? If a speaker has nothing to give 
to a gathering of thoughtful, well-edu- 
cated men and women, then in the 
name of good sense and fairness let 
him refuse the invitation to speak. If 
he has but one or two ideas worth giv- 
ing, let him seek to present them con- 
cisely and forcefully within the time 
necessary to drive them home, and 
allow other speakers, who should be 
previously advised, opportunity to con- 
tribute something if possible to the 
discussion, or open up a new topic. 
There are many phases of fundamental 
problems that concern the profession 
profoundly, problems that involve the 
welfare and happiness of generations 
to come. At this moment we are in a 
turmoil of troublesome questions that 
are intensely disturbing to honest 
thinkers. What about the concerted 
movement to subtract from education 
all the essential virtues of effort and 
make of it a mere push-button affair? 
The substitution of claptrap for al- 
most every subject requiring prolonged 
concentrated study and thought? 

Of all failures at teachers’ confer- 
ences, the most deplorable and irritat- 
ing is the professor who comes from 
his university lecture hall and begins 
his talk in the slow drawling manner 
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that he uses in opening a course of 
lectures intendedto last through an 
entire semester. A sense of proportion 
it seems would induce him to cut down 
an interminable introduction and urge 
him to crowd his address with the vital 
matter one expects from a scholar. At 
a conference of language teachers one 
of these renowned scholars began by 
offering an apology for his appear- 
ance, and all but frankly admitted that 
he was thoroughly bored. He looked 
and acted the part to perfection; had 
only two rather lean ideas to offer; 
and left his disappointed audience feel- 
ing, as one member expressed it, 
“Oh, what’s the use of paying train 
fare and these hotel rates for that!” 
This performance was scarcely better 
than another on a different occasion 
when the speaker indulged in a life- 
less argument lasting two hours, com- 
pletely exhausting a small group of 
listeners most of whom through cour- 
tesy sat out the time, unable to turn 
him off as they would have done in 
ten minutes had his drone been coming 
over the radio. 

If our committees will speak up in 
behalf of the multitude of silent suf- 
ferers who feel obliged to attend the 
meetings of the Association and other 
conferences to be held during the com- 
ing year, and urge upon the speakers a 
full sense of their responsibility, the 
action will be hailed with cordial de- 
light. Our meetings should be packed 
with substance that will command the 
respect of everybody in attendance. 
Maybe our program committees could 
do better service by carefully select- 
ing the topics before choosing the 
speakers and then invite leaders of 
differing points of view to present 
them. This would add a deal of in- 
terest and afford opportunity for the 
members to draw their own conclu- 
sions and make their own decisions as 
becomes intelligent workers. They 
come to the meetings not just to be 
pampered, kidded, or lulled to sleep, 
but looking for light. 

Then give the teachers what they 
come for and see how much less re- 
luctantly they will pay their two-dollar 
fee. They should feel that they are 
getting value received, not only from 
their magazine and the lobby at 
Springfield, but from the annual con- 
ferences with which they have personal 
contact and at which they are not tak- 
ing a gambler’s chance at being re- 
warded. 


Who takes my time, takes all. 
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The Need for Enrichment in 


The Secondary School Curriculum 


By FRANK T. VASEY 


Superintendent of Schools 
Springfield, Illinois 


® HIGH schools everywhere along 
with all other institutions carrying 
on any form of educational activity, 
are compelled to make changes in their 
curricula and form of organization in 
order to meet the economic, social and 
political pressures due to a changing 
and readjusting society. Social trends 
—that will affect the service of the high 
school—may be stated as follows: 


1. Workers will labor fewer hours. 

2. Gainful employment for the youth 
under 18 years of age, will continue to de- 
crease. 

3. The trend in lchor requirements is 
growing more and more from unskilled to 
semi-skilled. 

4. Mosi secondary school students must 
be looking forward towards a job. 

5. The responsibility of the secondary 
school for the training and preparing of the 
youth for responsible places in industry is 
becoming more and more apparent. 

6. There is a decided trend towards 
greater consideration for the non-college stu- 
dent in shaping the secondary school cur- 
ricula. 

7. Students in general education courses 
in the high schools will likely be equally as 
successful in the fields of industry, as those 
who specialize earlier in specific training 
courses, for there are many machine-pro- 
duced goods that require only a short learn- 
ing period to enable the operator to acquire 
the skill to run them. 

8. High schools must offer courses in 
general education that meet varying levels of 
ability. 

9. The secondary curriculum must em- 
phasize the large social values in preparing 
students for a greater amount of leisure time 
resulting from shortened hours of employ- 
ment and seasonal interruptions. “In 1920, 
22.1% of the male population from 10 to 18 
years of age was gainfully employed, while 
only 14.8% was employed in 1930, and even 
less in 1933. The number of females gain- 
fully employed from 10 to 18 years of age, 
dropped from 11.7% in 1920 to 7.6% in 
1930.” This is a decrease of more than 8% 
for boys and 5% for girls from 1920 to the 
present time. Economic conditions will force 
the youth into more time for leisure and less 
time for productive labor. 

10. There is no questioning the fact that 
our present day industrial conditions are 
more and more fundamentally forcing the 


itself. 
an advanced type. 











school to widen its curriculum for a more 
adequate educational program, or else en- 
forced idleness among the youth will alarm- 
ingly increase crime, court, and incarcera- 
tion costs. 

W. R. Brandon, formerly Director 
of the Department of Public Welfare 
of Illinois, is authority for the state- 
ment that graduation from a high 
school is practically a guarantee 
against state imprisonment for crime. 
The State of North Carolina in a bul- 
letin issued December, 1932, asserts 
that of the 16,000 high-school boys and 
girls graduating this year, the chances 
are less than 1 in 100 that any of them 
will ever be convicted of crime. 

The implications of the conditions, 
and trends just noted suggest the neces- 
sity of a varied and enriched curricu- 
lum and the need of an adequate ad- 
justment to all types of students. But 
more courses, more studies, a wider 
and broader curriculum demand more 
money, a larger budget. 


Being cognizant of the need for 
varied curricula and for greater and 
more adequate adaptation to the varied 
abilities of students, how can these be 
secured without increasing the cost be- 
yond perhaps the ability to pay? How 
much variation, adaptation, and en- 
richment can be secured without un- 
duly increasing costs? 

Economic considerations raise these 
vital questions. How many teachers 
must be employed? How many stu- 
dents can one teacher care for? Since 


long term of years be supplied by American civilization 
There is no possibility of a social order such as 
that in which we live without general popular education of 


this defense be undertaken now is that generations of young 
people pass with the passing years. Each delay in the evo- 
lution of our secondary schools entails a loss which cannot 
‘|| be repaired. Ultimate success of American secondary edu- 
|| cation is as sure as the continuance of our national life.— 
| CHARLES H. JUDD before the Department of Secondary 
|| School Principals of the N. E. A., Feb. 27, 1933. 


The defense of American secondary-schools will in the 


The only reason why it is urgent that 
| 
| 
| 








instruction costs take from 70 to 80 
per cent of all current expenditures, 
the question of teacher-load is crucial. 

There is considerable encouragement 
from carefully conducted experimental 
sources towards the organization of in- 
struction units numbering around 30 
students for an average size, and in 
some fields such as Physical Education, 
Music and Literature, classes may be 
doubled or even trebled in size. 

Enrichment and economy in high- 
school organization are not antago- 
nistic terms. A highly serviceable cur- 
riculum, skillful teaching adequately 
compensated, and economically organ- 
ized, an adequate student guidance and 
conference provision, are fundamental 
considerations. This enriched student 
service may be secured by increasing 
class size to the optimum number, by 
alternating courses in smaller schools, 
by creating variety of courses for larg- 
er schools, by maintaining instruction 
on a high level. 

The need for enrichment, variability 
and adaptation of curricula to student 
service, is further shown by the fact 
that the growth of the high-school en- 
rollment has reached the position 
where in many high schools nearly all 
the youths available are in the class- 
rooms. The selective power of the 
high school has been reduced almost 
to zero. Variety and enrichment are 
imperative for any adequate service to 
such a widely variant student body. 

(Continued on page 30) 
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The General Assembly and the Schools 


Brief Report of the Legislative Campaign 
of the I.S.T.A. and of Results 


® THE constitution of Illinois con- 

tains the mandate that the General 
Assembly shall provide a thorough 
and efficient system of free schools 
whereby all children of this State may 
receive a good common school educa- 
tion. As this mandate implies, the leg- 
islative department of the state has 
supreme authority in school matters; 
therefore, all citizens interested in the 
schools take an intense interest in the 
proceedings of each General Assembly. 

The Illinois State Teachers Associa- 
tion, being an organization of citizens 
particularly interested in the schools, 
has learned to prepare a program of 
legislation for each General Assembly 
and to prepare for a campaign to pro- 
mote the enactment of such legislation 
and to defend existing good laws 
against repeal or harmful amendment. 


In accordance with this practice the 
State Teachers Association at its meet- 
ing in December, 1932, adopted the 
legislative program published in the 
proceedings on pages 175 and 176 of 
the Intinors TEACHER for February, 
1933. The Association also appointed 
its secretary as the official representa- 
tive of the Association and of its legis- 
lative committee to prepare the neces- 
sary bills to cover the program of leg- 
islation and to support and defend 
such bills in every way possible. How- 
ever, when the General Assembly con- 
vened early in January, it was found 
that on account of extreme difficulties 
it would be practically impossible to 
pass any bills that might increase 
school costs in the least and that it 
would probably be necessary to make 
a strong defensive campaign to prevent 
harmful retrenchment in school fi- 
nance and serious curtailment of 
school facilities. The main difficul- 
ties encountered are as follows: 

1. An almost irresistible demand for 
retrenchment in school costs in particular 
and in the cost of government in general. 
This demand was constantly fed and kept 
alive by propaganda issued by powerful in- 
terests in the State and by the intense ac- 
tivities of one of the most powerful lobbies 
that ever appeared at Springfield. 


2. The pledges made in the campaign by 
several of the members of the Legislature 


that, if elected, they would do everything in 
their power to reduce taxation. 

3. The breakdown of the tax system, par- 
ticularly in Cook County; and the organized 
resistance to the collection of taxes even 
after they were levied and extended, com- 
monly known as a “tax strike.” 

4. The competition for public revenues 
caused by the demands of a large number of 
taxing bodies, and by the necessity for rais- 
ing large amounts of money to feed the poor 
and unemployed. The necessity for feeding 
700,000 people in Chicago alone and many 
in other parts of the state hovered over the 





Senator Harry Stuttle 
Litchfield, Ill. 


entire session as a constant menace to the 
support of our governmental institutions. 

5. The large number of bills and resolu- 
tions introduced for consideration and the 
unusual number pertaining to schools and 
school revenue. The number of measures 
were as follows: 


Ee eee ee 791 
OO EE ee Se eee ee 1098 
Joint Session Resolutions __.._________ 2 
Senate Joint Resolutions _._...__._____ 37 
House Joint Resolutions _....___._____ 76 
ee ee 46 
House Resolutions _..._..___._________ 92 

EE ee a 2142 


Of this large number of measures, 
we considered about one-tenth, or a 
few over 200, as affecting schools or 
school revenues and, therefore, fol- 
lowed each of these through its vari- 
ous stages until it was enacted, defeat- 


ed, or tabled. Such a large number of 
bills divided our attention and energies 
so that we could not concentrate sufh- 
ciently on those we considered of most 
importance. 

A few of the bills that it took much 
time and energy to defeat were as fol- 
lows: 


1. The bill providing that no school dis- 
trict could levy more than 80 per cent of the 
average of its levies for the last four years. 

2. A bill excluding from the schools of 
Chicago all teachers who do not reside with- 
in the city limits. 

3. A bill excluding married women from 
teaching in Chicago. 

4. Many bills dangerous to community 
and township high-school districts on ac- 
count of provisions for their easy dissolu- 
tion and disintegration. 

5. Several bills seriously endangering the 
salaries of county superintendents of schools. 

6. Several bills providing for drastic re- 
ductions in school revenues, the most serious 
of which were a number of bills and pro- 
posed amendments to the constitution limit- 
ing the total of all taxes to one per cent of 
the assessed valuation. 


Another danger that seemed to 
threaten for a time was the demand by 
the Governor that the costs of State 
Government be greatly reduced. This 
demand upon the General Assembly 
caused its committees to plan serious 
reductions in almost all appropria- 
tions; and, of course, such items as the 
appropriations to the state school 
fund, the University of Illinois, and 
the State Normal Schools seemed to 
be seriously endangered. The Gov- 
ernor had stated in a letter to the edi- 
tor of the ILLinois TEACHER printed 
in our September number one year ago 
and in his inaugural message that he 
believed in public education and the 
liberal maintenance of the schools. The 
tenor of his expressions had given us 
hope that we might make some prog- 
ress under his administration; how- 
ever, when he addressed a conference 
which he had authorized the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction to call, 
he announced that he had found it 
practically impossible to live up to 
the good intentions he had expressed. 
He continued to insist upon the most 
rigid economy and upon retrenchment 
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in expenses wherever they could be 
made; however, in fairness to him we 
will say that he did not press his de- 
mands for retrenchment in regard to 
the state school fund and the same 
amount was appropriated as was ap- 
propriated by the preceding General 
Assembly, and in addition thereto 
about $18,000,000 in arrearages was 
added to the appropriation. 

The Governor and the University 
and Normal School boards agreed 
upon a compromise which we believe 
was fairly satisfactory to both in re- 
gard to the appropriations to those 
State institutions. Probably the most 
disappointing act of the Governor was 
the veto of House Bill 302 which pro- 
vided for the protection of the Chi- 
cago teachers against losing their ten- 
ure and pension rights after being 
forced out of the schools by the non- 
payment of salaries. 

In harmony with the directions giv- 
en by the State Association we pre- 
pared and had introduced many bills 
providing for raising school revenues 
by using new sources of revenues; 
however, each and every one of these 
bills encountered powerful opposition 
and none of them passed. We had 
nothing to do with originating or in- 
troducing either of the so-called sales 
tax bills; however, we did actively sup- 
port the first which would have pro- 
vided quite a large fund to replace the 
property tax in many school districts 
but which was declared unconstitution- 
al by the courts. A large number of 
various sorts of revenue bills were in- 
troduced at the request of organiza- 
tions and individuals but none of im- 
portance passed. 

In accordance with the directions of 
the Representative Assembly of the 
I. S. T. A., your secretary was present 
at the sessions of the Legislature every 
day. He appeared before the Commit- 
tees on Education at nearly all their 
meetings and on a few occasions spoke 
before committees of the whole House 
or whole Senate. He was almost daily 
requested by one or both Committees 
on Education to explain the meaning 
of bills and just what their effect 
would be if enacted. He attended 
many other important committee meet- 
ings, conferences, etc. He discussed 
educational and revenue measures with 
almost all the individual members of 
the Legislature and upon request fre- 
quently furnished such members with 
briefs of arguments, statistics, and 
other information. The State Teach- 
ers Association and its official repre- 
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sentative have for so many years been 
active in legislative campaigns that 
many of the legislators now look to 
them as official advisers on school leg- 
islation; therefore, many of the mem- 
bers of the Legislature demand that we 
advise them upon many bills that our 
program does not even mention. This 
is a responsibility that is embarrass- 
ing at times but we must assume it. 
The secretary issued fourteen Bulle- 
tins at intervals for the information of 
our Committee on Legislation, the 
Auxiliary Committee, and friends of 
the schools in general. These Bulle- 
tins contained digests of bills affect- 


Representative W. O. Edwards 
Danville, Ill. 


ing schools, the status of bills in the 
Legislature, and advice as to what to 
do to promote good school legislation, 
and to prevent the enactment of bad 
bills. These Bulletins were sent to 
about 1,700 people scattered over the 
state. Your secretary was also a mem- 
ber of the general executive committee 
to direct the “Save the Schools Cam- 
paign” and spoke in several places in 
the state during that campaign. 

The “Save the Schools Campaign” 
gave invaluable assistance to the Leg- 
islative Committee and its official rep- 
resentative. This campaign was 
organized early in January by lead- 
ers in the State Teachers Associa- 
tion who were authorized to act by the 
Representative Assembly of the Asso- 
ciation. The general executive com- 
mittee appointed consisted of Mr. N. 
M. Mason, chairman, A. L. Whitten- 
berg, and Secretary R. C. Moore. This 
executive committee had frequent meet- 
ings, organized the campaign and a 








speakers’ bureau. They also by visits 
and correspondence kept in touch with 
local groups and organizations and ad- 
vised them as to methods of proce- 
dure. The committee also prepared 
four leaflets and two posters and dis- 
tributed many thousands of these 
throughout the state. We believe this 
campaign was very effective in check- 
ing the terrific onslaught for retrench- 
ment in the state and the determination 
of powerful interests to seriously cur- 
tail school facilities. At least we felt 
the very helpful influence of the cam- 
paign in our legislative work at 
Springfield. We realize that this cam- 
paign cost a considerable sum of 
money, but we believe it was worth 
much more than the cost. Certainly 
the Divisions contributing money to 
the fund for conducting this campaign 
deserve much credit; and all those par- 
ticipating in the local campaigns are 
to be most highly commended for their 
loyalty and helpful activity. 

In all this work your Secretary had 
the constant and loyal assistance of 
the entire office force. Mr. L. R. 
Grimm, Research Director, was par- 
ticularly helpful in furnishing facts 
and figures whenever needed, in keep- 
ing a careful record of the status of 
about 200 bills, and in performing 
other helpful duties in the campaign. 
His assistant, Mildred Whitlock, took 
charge of the mimeographing of Bul- 
letins and other matter issued in mime- 
ograph form; and Eloise Bingham, as- 
sistant editor of the ILLINo1s TEACHER, 
directed the mailing of all this mate- 
rial during the “Save the Schools Cam- 
paign.” The employment of extra 
help was made necessary by the large 
amount of wrapping and mailing ma- 
terial and the very large amount of 
correspondence. 

We received assistance and encour- 
agement from so many other sources 
that we can not mention all of them. 
As usual, several other organizations 
took an active interest in our legisla- 
tive campaign, received our Bulletins, 
and gave helpful support to our meas- 
ures. Our Committee on Legislation 
had frequent meetings to study pend- 
ing bills and give definite directions to 
the secretary. Its chairman, N. M. 
Mason, was also a member of the 
Senate and a member of the Senate 
Committee on Education, and of 
course was particularly helpful. Mr. 
L. E. Wilhite, chairman of the commit- 
tee on legislation of the County Super- 
intendents’ Association, kept in con- 
stant touch with the campaign and 
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your secretary and gave invaluable as- 
sistance. Several members of our own 
Legislative Committee made frequent 
visits to Springfield and were always 
effective; for instance, H. A. Perrin of 
the Northeastern Division came to 
Springfield accompanied by a member 
of his board and remained there the 
last three or four days of the session 
when there was such a congestion of 
bills on the calendar that some of our 
bills seemed hopelessly lost. Mr. Per- 
rin was particularly effective in put- 
ting Senate Bill 302 through its sev- 
eral stages to final enactment. Several 
principals and teachers from Chicago 
came frequently and were always help- 
ful. We shall not try to mention all 
the members of the General Assembly 
who were friendly and helpful, but 
will say that the chairmen of the two 
Committees on Education, Senator 
Harry Stuttle of the Senate Committee 
and Representative W. O. Edwards of 
the House Committee, were entirely 
fair toward our measures, extended 
many courtesies to your secretary and 
others representing the schools, and al- 
ways gave us a full hearing before 
their committees. A part of this re- 
port will be a voting record of the 
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members on twelve different roll calls 
and you may judge from that record 
their general attitude toward school 
legislation. 

We are publishing also a brief di- 
gest of the bills that were passed and 
those that failed. You may judge 
from these two lists whether or not 
our campaign this year was a success 
or a failure; but in making such judg- 
ment please remember the difficulties 
with which we had to contend. The 
opinion of most members of the Legis- 
lature seemed to be that the schools 
came through the campaign surprising- 
ly well. A few helpful and construc- 
tive measures were enacted, and all 
dangerous and destructive legislation 
was defeated. 

Of course our school system is suf- 
fering seriously from causes which the 
Legislature seemed unable to cure be- 
cause of the national as well as local 
crisis in economic affairs; therefore, 
much remains to be done in the fu- 
ture. The following problems were 
often suggested to your representative 
by discussions before committees or by 
the members of the Legislature: 


1. Increased state financial support for 
both elementary and secondary education, 
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the additional financial support to be derived 
from sources of revenue other than the gen- 
eral property tax. 

2. The adoption of some plan for reduc- 
ing the number and increasing the size of 
local school district units that will promote 
economy and efficiency, and equality of both 
educational opportunities and taxation. 


3. The adoption of some plan for chang- 
ing high-school district boundaries: where 
such changes are needed and for preventing 
changes where they are not needed. 


4. A more stable financial basis for the 
support of teachers’ pension and retirement 
funds. 


5. The adoption of such changes in our 
taxation system and methods as will spread 
the cost of the schools more generally and 
equitably as measured by ability to pay. 

Of course there are many minor 
problems but those mentioned above 
were more frequently discussed than 
any others. 

We realize that this report is brief 
and incomplete and that volumes could 
be written concerning the campaigns 
for and against important bills and 
our experiences and observations dur- 
ing the session; however, this report is 
all we have space to print and is re- 
spectfully submitted by your humble 


servant. R. C. Moore 
Secretary, I. S. T. A. 


The Voting Record of Members of the Legislature 


Many of our members want to know 
the records of their members of the 
General Assembly and their attitude 
toward the legislation we recommend- 


ed. The best record and index of at- 
titude we can furnish is the voting rec- 
ord of the members on the bills upon 
which the teachers took a decided 


stand. Therefore, we are giving the 
answers of all members on twelve im- 
portant roll calls. This table should 
be filed for future reference, since 
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many of you will want to refer to it 
just before the next primary and final 


elections occur. 


First in the table we give the name 
of the member of the legislature. This 
is followed by a letter to indicate the 
political party that elected him; then 
the number of his senatorial district; 
and then, under the numbers and brief- 
ly stated purposes of a dozen bills, are 


THE 


ILLINOIS TEACHER 


his answers on the roll calls on the 
passage of those bills. “A” means he 
voted Aye, or in accordance with our 
recommendations; “N” means he vot- 
ed No, or contrary to our recommenda- 
tions; “P” means that he merely an- 
swered Present; and a blank space 


means he did not answer at all. 


It 


should be remembered that, since it 
takes a majority of each House to 


13 


pass a bill, a response of present, or 
no response at all, has practically the 
same effect as a vote against the bill. 
For a fuller digest of the bills listed 
in the table, see the digests of bills 
published elsewhere in this maga- 
zine. 

We should explain that No. 12 un- 
der House of Representatives was 
really a roll call to adopt House Joint 
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Resolution No. 65. But since such 
adoption was contrary to our recom- 
mendations, we have reversed the pur- 
pose of the roll call so as to make it 
appear to be one against the measure, 
which of course reverses the answers. 
That is the votes of Aye, or those vot- 
ed in favor of adopting the measure, 


New Laws 

We are giving here a very brief di- 
gest of the more important bills affect- 
ing schools that were enacted by the 
58th General Assembly and are now 
the law. For complete copies of these 
new laws, see the Session Laws of the 
58th General Assembly published by 
the Secretary of State. 

Senate Bill 144, Barr: Provides for State 


Commission to coordinate different State 
Departments having to do with physically 
handicapped children, and to promote edu- 
cation, vocational guidance, and medical at- 
tention for such children. 

S. B. 157, Loughran: Companion bill of 
first sales tax law, which was declared un- 
constitutional. The Attorney General in a 
belated opinion says this bill, S. B. 157, is 
still the law. It provides that no school dis- 
trict may levy more than the average of ex- 
penditures for the last four years unless a 
referendum has authorized a higher rate. 
Bills were introduced to repeal this, but too 
late for enactment. 

S. B. 302, Barr: Authorizes school dis- 
tricts, except Chicago, to issue bonds, with- 
out referendum, unless a referendum is peti- 
tioned for by 20% of the voters, to pay or- 
ders issued for teachers’ wages and other 
legal claims. Teachers’ orders so paid must 
have been issued prior to the passage of this 
Act. The time limit for issuance of such 
bonds is July 1, 1935. 

S. B. 400, Ward: Sets penalty dates for 
paying taxes in Cook County a month or 
two earlier each year for tax years 1931 to 
1939 in order to gain a year in that time. 

S. B. 497, Ward: Provides that buses 
transporting children to public schools shall 
transport children going to other schools if 
the latter travel all or part of the route 
traveled by such buses. Became law with- 
out Governor’s signature. 

S. B. 540, Loughran: Provides an in- 
definite term of office for business manager 
and attorneys appointed by Chicago Board 
of Education, and that such appointees may 
be removed by the Board at its discretion. 

S. B. 545, Lee: Amends Article V of the 
Cities and Villages Act to extend power of 
eminent domain of cities to take real prop- 
erty belonging to other municipalities in- 
cluding that belonging to school districts. 

S. B. 569, Clifford: Appropriates $7,410,- 
000 to the University of Illinois for the next 
biennium. 

S. B. 575, Graham: Requires persons who 
wish to object to taxes to first pay 75% of 
such taxes. 

S. B. 648, Loughran: Authorizes Chicago 
Board of Education to purchase school tax 
anticipation warrants with any fund in its 
treasury for some particular purpose not 
immediately necessary for that purpose. 

S. B. 659, Stuttle: Appropriates $21,000,- 
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we have recorded here as votes of No, 
or votes against killing it. The votes 
of No, or those against adopting the 
measure, we have recorded as votes 
of Aye or votes in favor of killing it. 
This is done to keep uniform the votes 
of Aye and No as respectively in favor 
of or against our recommendations. 


000 to state school fund, and $114,000 in- 
terest payment on state school fund for the 
next biennium, and reappropriates $18,000,- 
000 of state school fund arrearages. 

S. B. 665, Loughran: Provides a 2% tax 
on the business of selling tangible personal 
property from July 1, 1933 to July 1, 1935. 
Up to February 1, 1934, the proceeds are to 
be used for emergency relief; after that date 
the proceeds shall be paid into a new state 
fund called “the occupational tax fund.” 
(See S. B. 737.) 

S. B. 687, Ward: Authorizes Chicago 
Board of Education te issue bonds, without 
referendum, for $10,000,000 to retire tax 
anticipation warrants. 

S. B. 737, Loughran: Provides for dis- 
tribution of “occupational tax fund” each 
month after March 1, 1934. The state school 
fund and the U. of L. fund each is to receive 
each month one-twelfth of the amount it 
would receive from a property tax levied 
for it. This will of course abate such pro- 
perty tax. ° 

S. B. 791, Shaw: Amends Sec. 52 of the 
Fees and Salaries Act to provide for a 
“county officers fund” made up of excess 
fees and to be used to pay the necessary ex- 
penses of county officers including their 
printing, stationery, and office supplies. 

S. J. R. No. 5, Ward: Provides that the 
question of calling a Constitutional Conven- 
tion for Illinois be submitted to the electors 
at the next general election. 

House Bill 45, Chynoweth: Amends Sec. 
96 of the School Law to provide that the 
transfer of a high-school pupil residing in a 
district that lies in three or more counties 
must be approved by the board of the dis- 
trict in which such pupil resides. 

H. B. 204, Foster: Validates refunding 
bonds of certain school districts. 

H. B. 211, Hugh Green: Validates school 
bonds of certain districts even though such 
bonds exceeded the statutory 242% limit of 
indebtedness. 

H. B. 243, Soderstrom: Provides that the 
religion or religious affiliation of a teacher 
shall not be considered either a qualifica- 
tion or disqualification for employment. 
Penalties provided. 

H. B. 318, O’Keefe: Amends Sec. 189% 
of School Law to repeal the provision limit- 
ing Chicago school tax levy to 104% of levy 
for preceding year; also raises legal min- 
imum school term for Chicago from 7 to 9 
months. 

H. B. 388, Burns: Makes 10% reduction 
in salary of each salary class of county 
superintendents of schools, and bases classi- 
fication on census of 1930 instead of that of 
1910. 

H. B. 430, Parker: Relieves county 
superintendent of schools of responsibility 
for school funds if county board designates 
a depository for such funds. Became law 
without Governor’s approval. 

H. B. 457, O'Keefe: Amends Sec. 134% 
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It should be remembered also that a 


few of the members did not serve for 
the full session and, therefore, prob- 
ably did not have the opportunity to 
vote on all roll calls. As we remem- 
ber, these were Senators Lee and 
Vogelsang, and Representatives Gran- 
ata and Waller. 


of School Law to extend the time in which 
appropriation must be made to working cash 
fund of Chicago from 8 to 36 months. 

H. B. 458, O'Keefe: Amends Sec. 135% 
of School Law to provide that year for con- 
tracting for fuel and removal of ashes, Chi- 
cago schools, shall be from July 1 of any 
year to June 30 of the following year. 

H. B. 546, Sinnett: Permits payment of 
tuition of Dlinois high-school pupils attend- 
ing high school in adjoining states under cer- 
tain limitations. 

H. B. 643, Skarda: Provides that County 
Collector may be appointed receiver of prop- 
erties more than 6 months in arrears of taxes 
and may collect incomes of such properties 
until taxes are paid. 

H. B. 974, Sinnett: Permits board of trus- 
tees of State Teachers’ Pension Fund to re- 
new or extend time of mortgages to secure 
loans of such pension funds. 

H. B. 976, Boyle: Appropriates $3,054,900 
for general operation and expense and $800,- 
000 to revolving fund of State Normal 
Schools for the next biennium. 

H. B. 980, Boyle: Appropriates $213,464 
for ordinary and contingent expenses of of- 
fice of Superintendent of Public Instruction 
for next biennium. 

H. B. 995, Galvin: Removes time limit for 
teachers to elect to come under the provi- 
sions of the Institution Teachers’ Pension 
Law. 

H. B. 1029, McClugage: Increases the 
State contribution to the State Teachers’ Pen- 
sion Fund from 1/10 of a mill to 3/20 of a 
mill on each dollar of assessed valuation. 

H. B. 1048, Boyle: “Little Omnibus Bill.” 


Among its appropriations are the following: 


Board of Vocational Education —- 


EE SRLS Pee 368 
For education of deaf, blind and 

delinquent children ~-.----~-- 394,651 
Excess cost of educating deaf, 

blind and delinquent children . 12,000 


Education of crippled children ~ 200,000 
Higher education of deaf, blind 
and delinquent children 30,000 


H. B. 1051, O’Keefe: Provides that Chica- 
go Board of Education may, without refer- 
endum, issue bonds for $40,000,000 to be 
paid into working cash fund. 

H. B. 1084, Waller and Parker: Provides 
that teachers of the first class under State 
Teachers’ Pension Law shall pay $10 instead 
of $5 a year, and teachers of the second 
class shall pay $20 instead of $10 a year 
into the pension fund. 

H. B. 1096, Shannon: Provides that the 
tax board of appeals in Cook County may 
revise assessments only upon complaint filed 
by individual taxpayers, and not on whole 
classes of property. 

H. J. R. No. 46, Edwards: Ratification of 
child labor amendment to Constitution of the 
United States. 

When you notice the helpful legis- 
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lation in the above list of new laws, 
when you consider the overwhelming 
demand for retrenchment and reduc- 
tion of school costs, and when you re- 
member that all really dangerous or 
ruinous bills were defeated, we be- 
lieve you will agree that the schools 
fared as well as we could expect at 
the hands of the 58th General Assem- 
bly. 

Many questions are now coming to 
us that should be directed elsewhere. 
Remember that we are not the legally 
designated officials to interpret or ad- 
minister the laws after enactment. For 
advice as to the interpretation of the 
new laws, direct your inquiries to the 
attorney of your board, your county 
superintendent, your state’s attorney, 
or the superintendent of public instruc- 
tion. 


Bills that Failed of Enactment 


We deem it advisable to inform our 
readers of the bills of importance to 
teachers, pupils, or education in gen- 
eral that were introduced and failed or 
were vetoed. We are omitting from 
this list many less important bills that 
we deemed it necessary to watch and 
follow up until they were tabled or 
defeated in some way, and are giving 
only those we consider of some im- 
portance. 


Senate Bill, 6, Mason: To enlarge the 
powers of the Normal School Board. 

S. B. 7, Mason: Appropriations to Normal 
School Board shall be spent only when certi- 
fied by the chairman and secretary of such 
board and approved by the Department of 
Finance. 

S. B. 23, Gunning: To strengthen the pow- 
ers of the assessor in assessing personal prop- 
erty, particularly intangibles. Penalties pro- 
vided. 

S. B. 156, and Companion Measures: 
Loughran: First sales tax bill, which would 
have provided school revenues in several 
counties to displace or substitute for the 
revenues raised from the general property 
tax. Declared unconstitutional by the Su- 
preme Court. 

While these bills were pending an amend- 
ment was attempted which provided that 
no school district could levy more than eighty 
per cent of the average of its levy for the 
last four years. This amendment was de- 
feated only after a long hard fight by the 
teachers and other friends of the schools. 

4. B. 161, Mason: To provide a tax of 
three per cent on the net income of corpora- 
tions, proceeds to be used for school pur- 


S. B. 173, Finn: State uniformity of text- 
books to be chosen by a state textbook com- 
mission. 

S. B. 174, Hickman: To delay the penalty 
dates for taxes. 

S. B. 191, Mason: To define qualifications 
for county Superintendent of Schools. 
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S. B. 216, Karraker: To abolish the non- 
high school districts. 

S. B. 222, Searcy: To provide a limit of 
one per cent of the assessed valuation for 
the sum of all tax rates. 

S. B. 242, Kribs: To provide a tax of one- 
fifth of one per cent on gross incomes, the 
proceeds to be used for schools. 

S. B. 252, Huebsch: To provide that the 
interest on public funds be distributed pro 
rata to the various taxing bodies having such 
funds drawing interest. 

S. B. 253, Huebsch: To provide that the 
penalties collected on delinquent taxes should 
be divided pro rata to the various taxing 
bodies. The enactment of this bill would 
mean several million dollars addition to the 
schools of Illinois. 

S. B. 262, Roberts and Carlson: To provide 
that the offices of business manager and at- 
torney for the Board of Education in Chi- 
cago be under the charge and control of the 
superintendent of schools, and that the 
Board may appoint only persons for those 
positions who are nominated by the super- 
intendent. 

S. B. 355, O’Connell: Practically the same 
as S. B. 173. 





N. M. Mason 
Oglesby, Ill. 


S. B. 374, Ward: To require teachers to 
take the oath of allegiance to the United 
States and the State of Illinois. 

S. B. 394, Foster: To amend Juul law to 
limit total tax rate to one per cent. 

S. B. 404, Baker: Would deny exemption 
from property taxation to private educational 
institutions permitting the teaching of sedi- 
tious matter. 

S. B. 405, Baker: Would prohibit the ap- 
propriation of state money to any public ed- 
ucational institution permitting the teaching 
of seditious matter. In these two bills “sedi- 
tious matter” was not clearly defined and it 
was not determined who should decide what 
is seditious. 

S. B. 417, McDermott: To provide that 
changes might easily be made in the bound- 
aries of township and community high-school 
districts. 

S. B. 466, Mason: To provide that the gen- 
eral law for certification of teachers should 
apply to the teachers in State schools. 
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S. B. 493, Barr: To provide for changing 
the boundaries of township and community 
high-school districts under proper limita 
tions. 

S. B. 548, Searcy: To provide that at least 
10 per cent of the taxes levied for educa- 
tional and building purposes in Chicago be 
used for vocational training and construction 
of schools devoted to that subject. 

S. B. 549, Searcy: To create an advisory 
board on vocational education in Chicago. 

S. B. 579, Carlson: To provide that the 
people in any part of the township high- 
school district lying within the limits of any 
city might vote to detach from the high 
school district and become a part of the city 
school district. 

S. B. 606, Mason: To impose a tax of 
two cents per share upon the transfer of 
stock certificates, the proceeds to be turned 
into the state school fund. 

S. B. 609, Mason: To impose a tax of one- 
eighth of a cent on each bushel of grain con- 
tracted for future delivery, the proceeds to 
be turned into the state school fund. 

S. B. 618, Kielminski: To relieve the treas- 
urer of the responsibility for Chicago teach- 
ers’ pension fund after the pension board 
chooses depository. ' 

S. B. 662, Monroe: To provide that all 
moneys received for penalties on delinquent 
taxes or moneys received for redemption of 
lands or any penalty thereon shall be paid 
into the county general fund. This was just 
the opposite of S. B. 253 and was really hard 
to defeat. 

S. B. 730, Lee: To provide a minimum 
wage for women and minor workers. 

S. B. 745, Mason: To reduce the commis- 
sion of county collectors to about the cost 
of collection and to provide that one per 
cent of such collections be turned into a 
county school fund. 

S. B. 746, Mason: To provide that the 
traveling and office expenses of the county 
superintendent be paid out of the county 
school fund. 

S. B. 773, Loughran: The one per cent tax 
rate limitation bill similar to S. B. 222. 

S. B. 779 and 780, Mason: To repeal the 
companion measures accompanying the first 
sales tax bill as far as they affect school 
revenues. 

House Bill 29, Burns: To abolish the of- 
fice of township treasurer and transfer his 
duties to the county treasurer. 

H. B. 172, Cross: Practically the same as 
S. RB. 173. 

H. B. 200, Foster: To eliminate provision 
in Section 201 of the School Law for issuing 
bonds to pay teachers’ orders. 

H. B. 221, Bratton: To provide that the 
salary of the county superintendent be fixed 
by the county board. 

H. B. 234, Hruby: To provide that no 
married woman shall be paid public funds. 

H. B. 241, Rush: To reduce the penalty for 
redemption of property sold for taxes from 
12 to 5 per cent. 

H. B. 271, Lottie H. O'Neill: To provide 
for easily changing boundaries of high-school 
districts. 

H. B. 282, Jackson: To provide for later 
penalty dates for paying taxes. 

H. B. 301, Adamowski: To increase tax 
rate for working cash fund for Chicago 
school district. 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Creative A 


@ PERHAPS the expression “creative activg’ i 
is sound. All of the great teachers have 


ing, the result of our getting too far from » 

All good schools are emphasizing y 
TEACHER has asked us to send in a few s 
may be helpful to each other. 


The above picture shows one of our second grade library clubs. Each room in the 
lower grades of the Batavia Schools has its library corner. Some of the rooms have 
organized library clubs in which the children carry on discussions about books. The 
clubs have their presidents, secretaries, and other officers. It is extremely interesting 
to listen to these little people talk about the books they have read. We think it is 
stimulating not only an interest in books but effective oral expression and creative thinking. 


Dramatization comes nearer to creative activity when the children are allowed to make 
up their own lines. Nearly all of our teachers are now following the practice of fam- 
iliarizing the children with the story they wish to dramatize and then having them com- 
pose the dialogue in their own words. The costuming should be done by the children 
themselves. 

To the right are two groups of fifth grade children from one short play. 


One of our third grades did some excellent work in stage scenery last year. The pic- 
ture below shows one of the stage backgrounds made by these children. The boys in 
the picture are good husky third-grade boys and it is quite evident that the scenery is 
in large proportions. The children enjoyed this work greatly. 


“Ee 
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Ativity in the 
Schools 


Superintendent 


’ is being over-worked, but the philosophy 
ocated and practiced creative activity. The 
of our getting too book-minded in our teach- 


Above is one of the library corners. The children made the seats they are sitting in. 
the table and the fireplace. It is their job to keep the corner looking neat and attractive. 
They bring flowers and make pictures to help adorn it. The dim outlines of the large 
record sheets of the books the children have read is seen in the background. The chil- 
dren take great delight in keeping the records accurately. 


Some of the teachers have health corners. The one pictured below is in a fourth grade 
room. The house was made by the children out of various foods. You will notice that 
the roof is made of graham crackers. Some samples of creative writing are seen on the 
wall. Only the headings can be read in the picture. The children write original poems. 
formulate rules about sleep, write compositions on the teeth and the care of the teeth, 
the importance of good posture, plenty of exercise, and other health topics. 
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We Must Carry On 

® THE teachers of Illinois have just been through a cam- 
paign in defense of the schools that has decisively 

proved the necessity for a strong, active state-wide organ- 

ization of teachers with a definite program and clearly 

defined purposes. But this campaign did not solve many 

problems of education or school finance. 

Many difficult problems of school district organization, 
school administration, and school finance still challenge 
the highest intelligence and the most earnest and energetic 
efforts of our citizens. Unless we play an important part, 
these problems will be solved or their solution will be at- 
tempted by other people, some of whom may not be at all 
in sympathy with our common school system. Just a few 
problems that are still with us are as follows: (1) the need 
of a much larger state support for education, the increased 
state revenues to be collected from sources other than the 
general property tax; (2) larger district units for school 
taxation and administration, possibly the county unit; 
(3) the properly guarded correction of high-school district 
boundaries; (4) a more just, equitable, and productive tax 
system; (5) a more stable financial basis for the teachers’ 
pension and retirement funds; and (6) the elimination of 
waste and extravagance in the administration of public 
finances without reducing the efficiency of our public in- 
stitutions. 

The teachers of Illinois must play their part in the solu- 
tion of these problems. 

Do you believe the above statements? Then keep up your 
membership and moral support of the organization. Do 
you feel that the organization needs improving? Then 
come in or stay in and help make it just what it ought to 
be. Do you believe that the officers and employees are do- 
ing their best and are achieving reasonable results? They 
can do this only with the co-operation and support of the 
members. Do you believe they ought to do better and 
achieve more? Then come in or stay in and see that they 
do. The I. S. T. A. must be continued, sustained, and 
strengthened; and this can be done only by the earnest co- 
operation and organized activity of its members. 

Members who are really active and enthusiastic in the 
work of the I. S. T. A. know that such members receive pro- 
fessional, financial, social, and spiritual benefits from it. 
They pay their dues cheerfully, go to the meetings regular- 
ly, read the ILLinots TEACHER attentively, study the prob- 
lems of education intensively, serve on committees in- 
dustriously if appointed, and realize that the organization 
stands for the welfare of the teachers, a general recognition 
of the importance of the profession, and a fair chance for 
every child, rich or poor, to get a good education and make 
the most of himself. 

There will always be problems challenging us for so- 
lution. (See report of 58th General Assembly in this is- 
sue). It seems that we have reached the maximum limit of 


revenue that can be raised by the present method of taxation 
in Illinois. Other departments, activities, and state institu- 
tions are strongly competing with the schools for the 
revenue that should support the schools; and it seems now 
that certain useless and questionable functions are absorb- 
ing too much revenue, and even some of our school funds. 
We can oppose and correct these things only by organized 
effort. Therefore, every teacher in Illinois ought to belong 
to the State Teachers Association and give it loyal support. 

Eleven local divisions will enroll members and hold 
meetings in October and November. They are the South- 
eastern, Eastern, East Central, Western, Northeastern, Du- 
Page Valley, Illinois Valley, Rock River, Black Hawk, 
Northwestern, and Chicago Divisions. Please learn which 
division you are in, pay for a membership card, and go to 
the meeting. Induce all new teachers and non-members of 
your acquaintance to join. We must carry on! 





Legislature Not to Blame 
@ POSSIBLY some of the teachers in Chicago in their pres- 
ent distress believe the legislature or their own legisla- 
tive workers are to blame. Therefore, we wish to state 
emphatically that the teachers’ organization and its official 
agents were alert at all times and did their work well and 
that the legislature did much to relieve the situation in 
Chicago if the laws enacted were properly enforced and 
administered. The present intolerable situation was 
brought about by the local authorities, probably guided by 
political officials, who in turn were controlled by powerful, 
sinister financial interests. 

Some of the perversities being committed or attempted 
by the board of education were attempted in the legislature 
but failed. For instance, there were two bills introduced to 
eliminate a large number of teachers heretofore employed ; 
and several bills and constitutional amendments were in- 
troduced that would have greatly reduced the school budget 
by forcing reductions in school revenues. However, the 
members of the legislature responded to our appeals to 
defeat all these bills. The legislature did more than defeat 
bad bills; it enacted several intended to relieve the situa- 
tion. For instance, it passed two bills authorizing bond 


issues for about $50,000,000 so that teachers’ salaries could _ 


be paid. When there were threats of greatly reducing the 
length of school term, the legislature passed a bill to make 
nine months the minimum term for Chicago. It enacted a 
law to remove the 104 per cent limitation on Chicago school 
levies; and it enacted several laws to break the tax strike 
and facilitate future tax collections. 

But soon after the legislature adjourned and there was no 
possibility of immediate preventive or corrective legisla- 
tion, the local authorities went on a wrecking rampage, 
which they designated “an economy program.” The cur- 
riculum was severely curtailed, many teaching positions 
were abolished, and the whole system was disorganized by 
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a newly appointed, non-professional board without any 
consultation with or advice from the superintendent or 
other experienced administrators. In fact the board ignored 
the recommendations of experts after a survey of the local 
schools that cost one hundred thousand dollars. All this 
is causing great loss to the children and distress to the 
teachers. Of course it means much also to the state at large; 
but its correction is as yet a local and not a state matter. 
The state organization of teachers, the Chicago Division, 
and the legislature each did its part, as a careful reading 
of the report of the secretary in this issue will show; but 
they cannot prevent foolish or destructive action by the 
local officials responsible for administering the laws after 
they are enacted. 

It is now up to the people of Chicago to clean up their 
local mess and to see that the helpful laws enacted by the 
legislature are put into effect and properly administered 
by the local officers. No matter how friendly and helpful 
the legislature may be, it cannot enforce or administer the 
laws it enacts. That function is one to be performed by 
the executive and administrative officers, and in this case 
that means the mayor, the city council, the board of edu- 
cation, and the tax officials of Chicago. 





How About Downstate Districts? 


© THE emergency in education in Chicago was so much 

discussed on the floors of the General Assembly that it 
seemed at times that the emergency in other school districts 
would be forgotten. The overshadowing prominence of the 
Chicago problem was caused by several conditions: it is 
the largest and most populous district, containing nearly 
half the population and wealth of the state; its teachers are 
more numerous, better organized, and more active and 
experienced in public affairs than in other districts; it con- 
tains several metropolitan newspapers of wide circulation 
that keep the world informed concerning important issues 
in that city; and its mayor, who is always deeply involved 
in politics, appoints the members of the board of education, 
and this often makes educational and school finance prob- 
lems political issues. 

But many downstate school districts are really in a worse 
condition financially than is Chicago. The school condi- 
tions and problems outside Chicago are not so widely and 
effectively advertised as those in the metropolis, but many 
small school districts are suffering even more extensive 
curtailments and drastic retrenchments than those in the 
big district. Many small districts have incurred the very 


| limit of current indebtedness, have teachers unpaid for sev- 


eral months, have a heavy bonded indebtedness, have a 
disappearing tax base, and see no way out in the future. 


| The rural part of the state, as well as the city, has its pow- 


erful organizations fighting taxation in general and the 
cost of schools in particular. 

When the General Assembly convened, there seemed to 
be grave danger that legislation would be enacted that 


| might permanently injure the schools in the downstate dis- 





tricts, and several bills that contained dangerous provisions 
were intreduced. But the I. S. T. A. committee on legisla- 
tion, its individual members, and its agents were active and 
alert, and the “Save the Schools Campaign” under the 
auspices of the organized teachers did much to arouse the 
people of the state. The legislature responded reasonably 
well. The state school fund was not reduced as was 
threatened; in fact with the arrearages the appropriation to 
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this fund was much larger than ever before. A fifty per cent 
increase was made in the state rate for the teachers’ pension 
and retirement fund, a bonding bill was passed for the re- 
lief of downstate cities, and the reductions in the salaries 
of county superintendents and in the appropriations to 
state schools were not greater than were expected by those 
most concerned. It seemed impossible in this year of most 
severe depression to get the legislature to take any impor- 
tant steps in advance; but that body did show a disposition 
to maintain the progress already attained and to provide 
for carrying on the schools. The 58th General Assembly 
left many difficult problems still confronting us, but let us 
give it credit for being helpful rather than destructive in 
this destructive period. 





Criticism of Educational Lectures 
© WE like to publish a frank, sincere, and constructive 

criticism occasionally; and a statement that may be a 
subject of future discussion adds a seasoning spice to the 
literary menu we offer. This month, therefore, we are using 
“A Plaint from the Ranks” by Myron E. Duckles, a high- 
school teacher of Winnetka. 

Possibly all of us who do much speaking before teachers’ 
institutes, division meetings, and other educational gath- 
erings ought to read that brief article carefully and then 
mend our ways. We hope also that the committees who en- 
gage speakers will ask them actually to say something 
worth while or to decline the invitation to speak. 

There are certainly enough interesting subjects to talk 
about to interest and instruct any audience of teachers if 
the speakers have a knowledge of those subjects. There are 
now a multitude of important and even menacing social, 
economic, and educational problems to discuss before 
teachers’ meetings if the speakers can definitely state those 
problems, explain their causes, and suggest reasonable 
remedies, or even suggest definite methods and plans for 
attacking such problems. Why, then, express mere plati- 
tudes, principles already generally understood and ac- 
cepted, glittering generalities, or stale vaudeville jokes? 

We thank you, Mr. Duckles, for the brick you heaved 
over our way, and to you, as one in the ranks, we beg leave 
to suggest a few ways you may help. 

Since you twice mention the two dollar fee, which you 
imply teachers “reluctantly pay,” we wish to remind you 
that a few speeches at the division meeting are not all that 
the fee buys. We want to help you get better speakers; and 
we hope you will help us disseminate the well-known fact 
that the Association gives more than two dollars worth of 
service to every member—yes, to every teacher in Illinois. 

On the other hand the teachers in the ranks can help the 
speakers. When a speaker expresses a helpful, construc- 
tive, or inspiring thought or theme, or when he gives sincere 
expression to a principle that he or you or both believe to 
be true, tell him you are pleased and why. It takes real 
energy and courage in these unsettled and troublous times 
to deliver a public address upon a live issue. We are fairly 
well acquainted with a speaker who delivered an address 
at the recent meeting of the N. E. A. in Chicago on the sub- 
ject, “Applying Ethics to Economics.” That speaker was 
happy to receive many commendations of his address and 
the somewhat controversial principles expressed; but he 
also received some rather severe criticism and was called 
a few names not intended to be complimentary. It might 
have been easier for him merely to enunciate in a perfectly 
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perfunctory manner a few well-understood, non-contro- 
versial, ancient, or deceased platitudes. 

It is a question in the minds of some speakers whether 
they ought to say something new and possibly controversial, 
or to loud-speak a series of platitudes interspersed with 
dramatically cracked chestnuts. It seems that the oratorical 
delivery of a few ancient, undeniable, and perfectly in- 
offensive principles and the entertaining recital of several 
funny stories get numerous lucrative jobs for some speak- 
ers; while other speakers who are earnest, sincere, and 
have messages worth while are less in demand. No speaker 
can deliver ever “a real message” to an audience unable to 
comprehend it, unwilling to receive it, or desirous of 
soporific twaddle or idle entertainment. After all it is 
possible that in general the kind of addresses delivered 
are shaped largely by the audiences addressed. Of course 
the speaker ought to have something worth while to say, but 
the audience ought to be willing and glad to hear it. There- 
fore, let us hope that in the future the audiences, program 
committees and speakers will all do their best to make our 
educational meetings truly worth while, for each has an 
important part to play. 





One Answer 

@ SOME eminent and usually courageous members of the 
teaching profession grow pale, faint, and dumb when 

some big business man, banker, landlord, or some organ- 

ization representing all of these storms out against taxation, 

blames that necessary institution for the economic collapse, 
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and at least by implication holds school costs largely re- 
sponsible for our economic ills. We have heard and read 
entirely too much of this kind of propaganda recently, and 
it is high time to answer the attack in a language the at- 
tackers can understand. 

Big business, big bankers, brokers, captains of industry, 
and real estate speculators brought the calamity upon them- 
selves and the rest of us, and it is cowardly and unjust for 
them to choose the cost of schools or even taxation in gen- 
eral as their alibi. They certainly know that it has not been 
taxation to pay for public service that has wrecked our 
economic system so much as it has been the levying of 
tribute on the public by powerful predatory individuals 
and corporations. For instance, Midwest Securities and 
similar companies have done much more damage to the 
economic system in general and of Chicago in particular 
than has taxation for school purposes. The exploiter’s 
dollar was stolen, but the school dollar purchased a neces- 
sary service. Insull extortions left wreckage, distress, ruin, 
and rancor in their wake; but school revenues produced 
information, constructive thought, ideals, character, hope, 
and patriotism in a generation of young people. 

A fair consideration of the respective amounts collected 
and the results produced brings any reasonable person to 
the conclusion that enforced tribute for private gain is 
much more costly to the people than taxation for public 
purposes. Tell that to the unreasonable critics of school 
costs and the undiscriminating critics of taxation. 


R. C. MOORE. 








Walter S. Booth 
© THE many friends of Walter S. 

Booth, assistant state superintendent 
of public instruction, were shocked to 
hear of his death, which occurred at 
the home of his sister, Mrs. Charles 
Krug, at Mt. Carmel, Saturday morn- 
ing, August 12, 1933. He had not 
been well for several weeks but his 
friends did not realize the serious na- 
ture of his illness until the news of his 
death was received. 

Mr. Booth had been closely identi- 
fied with educational work of Illinois 
for many years and was known far and 
wide for his loyalty to the cause of 
education and for his faithfulness in 
promoting the welfare of children. He 
had an enviable record as an educa- 
tor, as he had held a number of re- 
sponsible school positions and had 
served efficiently in each of them. 

He. was superintendent of the Mt. 
Carmel schools for twelve years prior 
to the time he entered the office of 
the State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction. During the period of his 
teaching career, he frequently taught 
in the summer sessions of the Illinois 
State Normal University, and his serv- 
ices as an institute instructor were in 
constant demand. 

In April, 1912, he became assistant 
state superintendent of public instruc- 


tion in the office of Superintendent 
Francis G. Blair, and held that posi- 
tion up to the time of his death. His 
work in that capacity brought him in 
contact with the children, teachers and 
school officers over the entire state and 
he was universally loved and respected. 


Mr. Booth was assigned to the work 
of supervising the country and village 
schools in the south half of the state 
on first entering the office of the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
but later he was given the supervision 
of all the elementary schools of the 
state under the control of boards of 
education. This work gave him an al- 
most unlimited field for usefulness. 


In 1916 he was appointed principal 
of the Boys’ State Fair School and for 
seventeen years he supervised that im- 
portant feature of the Illinois State 
Fair with marked success. Hundreds 
of boys over the state will remember 
with pleasure their association with 
him while they were attending this 
school and will testify to the inspira- 
tion and uplift they received from him. 


He was placed in charge of the work 
for crippled children, when the law 
providing for classes for them was 
passed in 1923. He handled that work 
with the same skill and sympathetic 
understanding that characterized all 
his other efforts to promote the happi- 


Book Week, 1933 
@® NOVEMBER 12 to 18 are the dates 
of Book Week, nationally ob- 
served each year in schools, parent- 
teacher associations, libraries and 
bookshops. The special theme chosen 
for the 1933 Week is “Growing Up 
With Books,” a theme which suggests 
a wide variety of interesting and stimu- 
lating book exhibits and classroom 
projects. The National Association of 
Book Publishers, 347 Fifth Ave., New 
York, which annually acts as head- 
quarters for the Week, has issued a 
leaflet of suggestions for school ob- 
servances and a striking new photo- 
graphic poster. To cover shipping 
and mailing costs, the Association asks 
that teachers send twenty cents with 
their requests for publicity material 


for the Week. 





ness and welfare of children. 

He was a man of unquestioned in- 
tegrity and of lofty ideals. His lead- 
ership was always of the highest type, 
and both teachers and pupils felt the 
uplift of contact with him in his work 
of supervision. 

Funeral services were held at Mt. 
Carmel, Tuesday, August 15, 1933. 
The large number of teachers and 
school officers present testified to the 
high esteem in which he was held. 
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The Social Work Exhibit at 


a Century of Progress 
By ALICE NAUGLE PRINGLE 


2nd Vice President 


® THE Illinois Congress of Parents 
and Teachers joined a large number 
of other organizations in making pos- 
sible the exhibit in the Hall of Social 
Science in the north wing of the Elec- 
trical Building on Northerly Island. 

The central fact impressed on visi- 
tors to the Social Work Exhibit is the 
cooperative aspect. The State of 
Illinois, on behalf of its public social 
agencies, made a generous appropria- 
tion which paid for 4000 square feet of 
space and left a balance. Local and na- 
tional agencies have given as generous- 
ly as they could afford. Twenty com- 
mittees under the direction of the ex- 
ecutive secretary, Mrs. Eleanor P. Ells, 
have worked for months. No one agen- 
cy is conspicuously featured: the real 
effort was to show the progress that 
work for human welfare has made in the 
last hundred years, rather than adver- 
tise the work of any one organization. 

The first booth is devoted to the work 
of the settlements, the Y.W.C.A. and 
Y.M.C.A., the Red Cross, aid for im- 
migrants, negroes, handicapped, etc. 

In Booth 2 there is depicted family 
service work with a sincere attempt to 
show that in the place of the haphazard 
giving of alms or the dole, there should 
be a striving toward a stability of 
family life built on common ideals and 
standards, enriched by comradeship 
and affection. The focus of this group 
is a painting which shows the ideal 
family which social work recognizes 
as the unit with which we build com- 
munity life. 

Booth 3 shows the care of the in- 
dividual away from the family. A hun- 
dred years ago there were appalling 
alms-houses as shown in the diorama 


where abnormal children, unmarried 
mothers, the insane, cripples, and 
criminally degenerate were housed in 
one building. Contrasted with it pic- 
tures show the care given today to the 
mentally ill. Another series of pictures 
shows care today of dependent chil- 
dren, striving to attain the ideal : “What 
the best and wisest parent desires for 
his own child, the community desires 
for every child.” 

In the recreation booth there is a 
very effective device which shows 
crowds of people going into motion 
picture houses, dance-halls, and pool- 
rooms while school, church, and li- 
brary are closed to the public. Is it 
economy to darken these windows and 
count on commercial recreation to an- 
swer every leisure need? You may 
press a button here and see how some 
communities let their light shine. The 
windows of school, church, and library 
suddenly glow. People begin to file 
into them. We do not need new build- 
ings or equipment to supply all our 
community's needs. We need leader- 
ship, ingenuity, joint planning to light 
the windows we already have. 

Around the whole booth above the 
exhibit runs a really lovely painted 
frieze showing recreation for every age. 

The next booth shows the work of the 
health agencies. On one wall of the 
booth are four small dioramas demon- 
strating home, school, recreation, and 
health resources. Above it, in a frieze, 
is a procession of people who have 
tended the sick from the time of Christ, 
and below it are models of modern 
nurses at work—the frontier nurse, the 
visiting nurse, school nurse, industrial 
nurse, rural nurse, etc. 


There are two dioramas, one of a 
clinic, the other of a home to depict 
infant and maternal care. 

The mental hygiene exhibit is inter- 
estingly shown by a series of steps be- 
ginning with care of the infant, and 
showing how from treating diseases of 
the mind we have learned to prevent 
them and to correct the attitudes that 
lead to them. 

There is a booth showing treatment 
of delinquency and crime. A central 
symbolic panel on the back wall shows 
a boy in an attitude of hopeless dejec- 
tion. Around him are symbols of the 
confusion of this modern age. Above 
him is a beautiful figure of social jus- 
tice and the legend “Where there is no 
vision, the people perish.” 

Progressive development in treatment 
of juvenile offenders is shown 

The remaining booth includes a most 
interesting wall map of social legisla- 
tion over one hundred years. There is 
a chart of a model county unit show- 
ing how public social work supported 
by taxes is done in the model county 
unit with welfare workers. 

This booth is a summary of the 
whole story. There is a great map of 
a growing community, beginning with 
days and ways of pioneer America—a 
winding dirt road, a few scattered log 
cabins, a covered wagon. Any special 
work that there was in this period was 
done by friendly neighbors and all so- 
cial workers were volunteers. To the 
right the road grows plainer. A State 
House appears, a prison, a poor farm, 
and an insane asylum, each marked 
with a flag which tells you that this 
institutional work was carried on by 
the state, Across the road is a church 
and grouped around it are a home for 
the aged, an orphanage, and a hospital. 
Institutional care was developing un- 
der the church and state. The road 
grows still wider and straighter, and 
enters a city which is spotted with a 
large number of institutional build- 
ings, each surrounded by a fence or 
wall. 
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At the extreme right of this map is 
the planned city, with a central radio 
tower which symbolizes the Council of 
Social Agencies. Fences have gone 
down and varied services have been 
woven into a city fabric of design. We 
are joining all our efforts through a 
central coordinating federation of so- 
cial agencies to plan widely for the 
whole city’s need, to muster all re- 
sources of the community and central- 
ize them so that there may be help of 
some kind for every one without dupli- 
cation or overlapping. 





Lectures on Adult Education 
@ INCREASINGLY adult education is 

being stressed as a necessary sup- 
plement to the American educational 
tradition and ideal, and as a primary 
social need in our changing world. But 
only a few people know what is in- 
volved in the full idea and the prac- 
tice of adult education. 

Therefore the Adult Education Coun- 
cil of Chicago is to present a course of 
twelve lectures on major phases of the 
adult education movement. 

The lectures will be given by Fred 
Atkins Moore, executive director of the 
Council. Mr. Moore has been a leader 
in the organized efforts in both the lo- 
cal and national fields from their be- 
ginnings. He is a member of the 
Council of the American Association 
for Adult Education. In two trips 
abroad he has had intimate contact 
with the famous adult educational in- 
stitutions in Europe, particularly in 
1932 when he visited ten countries for 
observation and study of workers’ ed- 
ucation, peoples colleges, and other 
forms of education for men and 
women. 

The subjects of the lectures will be 
as follows: 


1. Widening Social Intelligence 

2. Wider Horizons for Individual Lives 

3. The Learning Capacity of Adults 

4. The Need for Healthy Mental Interests 

5. American Precedents—A Glance at His- 

tory 

Workers’ Education and Peoples Col- 

leges in Europe 

7. Forms and Methods: Schools, Colleges, 
Libraries, Correspondence 

8. Forms and Methods: Forums, Discus- 
sion and Study Groups, Radio, Cinema 

9. Materials for Courses in the Social 
Sciences 

10. Materials in the Humanities and Phys- 
ical Sciences 

11. Re-education for the Unemployed 

12. The Problem of Leadership—Profes- 


sional and Lay 


The course will be given at 185 No. 
Wabash Ave., in the rooms of the 


a 
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Chicago Woman’s Aid, on Saturday 
mornings, Sept. 30 to Dec. 16, at 
10:30. The fee of $5.00 will also in- 
clude an associate membership in the 
Adult Education Council. Full an- 
nouncements may be obtained by ad- 
dressing Adult Education Council, 224 
So. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 





Calendar of Educational 
Meetings 

Black Hawk Division, |. S. T. A., 
annual meeting, Augustana College, 
Rock Island, October 13. Speakers: 
Dr. Frank Holt, registrar of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; Dr. Franklyn 
Snyder, Northwestern University. 





DuPage Valley Division, |. S. T. A., 
annual meeting, Naperville, October 
16. Speakers: Judge Frank W. Shep- 
herd, Elgin; Senator N. M. Mason, 
superintendent of schools, Oglesby; 
Dr. E. O. Melby, Northwestern Univer- 
sity; Dr. Charles H. Judd, University 
of Chicago. 





East Central Division, |. S. T. A., 
annual meeting, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Friday, October 13. Speakers: 
Boyd H. Bode, Ohio State University ; 
Ivan Wright, University of Illinois. 





Eastern Division, |. S. T. A., annual 
meeting, Mattoon, Friday, October 13. 
Speakers: Wm. McAndrew, editor, 
School and Society; President Glenn 
Frank, University of Wisconsin; Mrs. 


F. Blanche Preble, Chicago. 





Illinois Valley Division, |. S. T. A., 
annual meeting, LaSalle, October 12 
and 13. Speakers: Dr. Wm. Rainey 
Bennett; President Frank Baker, State 
Teachers College, Milwaukee; Judge 
Fred G. Bale, Ohio; Sigmund Spaeth, 
New York. 





Northeastern Division, |. S. T. A., 
annual meeting, Joliet, November 3. 
Speakers: Dean James B. Edmondson, 
University of Michigan; Dr. Harold G. 
Moulton, president, Brookings Insti- 
tute, Washington, D. C.; Dr. Alex- 
ander Meiklejohn, University of Wis- 
consin; Carl Sandburg, Chicago. 





Northwestern Division, |. S. T. A., 
annual meeting, Midway Theatre, Rock- 
ford, Friday, October 20. Speakers: 
Dr. Charles H. Judd, University of Chi- 
cago; Dr. Ernest Horn, State Univer- 
sity of Iowa; Senator N. M. Mason, 
superintendent of schools, Oglesby, III. 
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Northeastern Division, |. S. T. A., 
annual meeting, Township High 
School, Joliet, Friday, November 3. 
Speakers: Dean J. B. Edmondson, Uni- 
versity of Michigan; Dr. Harold G. 
Moulton, president, Brookings Insti- 
tute, Washington, D. C.; Dr. Alexander 
Meiklejohn, University of Wisconsin; 
Carl Sandburg, Chicago; Music by the 
Joliet High School Band and Glee 
Clubs. 





Rock River Division, |. S. T. A., 
annual meeting, N. I. S. T. C., DeKalb, 
Friday, October 29. Speakers: Dr. 
Thomas Briggs, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University; Mr. Frank D. 
Slutz, Dayton, Ohio. Dr. Roy O. Bil- 
lett, who was associated with Dr. 
Koos in the National Survey of Sec- 
ondary Education, will make a report 
to the high-school section. Music will 
be furnished by the band and orches- 
tra of the N. I. S. T. C. 


Southeastern Division, |. S. T. A., 
annual meeting, Bridgeport, October 12 
and 13. Speakers: Wm. McAndrew, 
editor, School and Society; Dr. E. O. 
Melby, School of Education, North- 
western University; Dr. Cameron Har- 
mon, president, McKendree College, 
Lebanon; William Rainey Bennett; 
Maria Leonard, Dean of Women, Uni- 


versity of Illinois. 


Western Division, |. S. T. A., 
annual meeting, Galesburg, October 12 
and 13. Speakers: Miss Florence Hale, 
Augusta, Maine; Dr. Wm. Lewis, 
president, LaFayette College, Easton, 
Pa. 





Edwin L. Boyer 
@ A VETERAN Illinois educator was 
lost to the ranks with the death of 
Edwin L. Boyer, for twenty-five years 
principal of Bloom Township High 
School, Chicago Heights. Mr. Boyer 
had been in ill health since early in 
the year and death occurred June 26. 
Born near Decatur, he was educated 
at the Illinois State Normal University 
at Normal and began his teaching 


career as an instructor in the Bloom- 


ington high school. In 1896 he was 
named as principal and continued in 
that position until he went to Chicago 
Heights in 1908. 

The Chicago Heights community ex- 
perienced the loss not only of an edu- 
cator and friend of the six generations 
of high-school pupils who attended the 
school during his administration, but 
equally of a citizen in the best implica- 
tions of the term. 
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® IT is the aim of the Pupils Reading 

Circle to stimulate the children’s in- 
terest in reading good books and to 
sustain such interest until the reading 
habit is formed; to develop an appre- 
ciation and a love for good books that 
will be life-long; to aid the teacher in 
directing the outside reading at a mini- 
mum of time and effort; to supply the 
school libraries with choice books so 
that the reading standards may be kept 
on a high plane; to provide a graded 
set of books to the end that every child 
will have something to read; to supply 
the books directly to the schools at 
lowest prices. 

The Illinois Pupils Reading Circle 
has operated under the auspices of the 
State Teachers Association since 1889 
and we very respectfully urge its mem- 
bers to patronize the Circle whenever 
new library books are needed. 

We feel that the new 1933-1934 
course of reading contains the best ser- 
ies of books ever adopted for Circle 
use. A complete set is on display in the 
office of the County Superintendent of 
Schools for examination by teachers, 
school officials, parents and pupils. 


GRADE SCHOOL COURSE OF READING 





1933-1934 

Pub. Our 
First Grade Price Price 

1. Cheerie Series of Sunshine 
Books—Set A -...---.-___ $100$ .60 

2. Cheerie Series of Sunshine 
i § eae 1.00 60 
3. In Rabbitville (Serl) _.___- 52 50 

4. Outdoor Land (Edwards 
and Sherman) -____-_-__ .90 70 
$2.40 

Second Grade 

5. Aleck and His Friends 
a: 80 .70 

6. Ray Coon to the Rescue 
I i 1.00 50 

7. Skags, the Milk Horse 
PEs Oe: se ee 52 50 

8. Shining Star, the Indian 
2 | SRE 80 70 
$2.40 


Third Grade 
9-10. Burgess Big Book (two- 
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The Illinois Pupils 
Reading Circle 


“It is a great thing for a child to 
hear the call of a good book." 


D. F. NICKOLS, Manager 


13. 
14. 


15. 
16. 


. Inquisitive 











Patri. 


book equivalent) (Burgess) 


. Never Grow Old Stories 


(Grover) 


. Takamere and Tonhon, Two 


Red Children 


Little 
(Arnett) 


Fourth Grade 
Apis The Hive Bee (Frey) 
From Hunters to Herdsmen 
(O’Hara) 
Little Peter’s Task (Mariet) 
Shaun O’Day of Ireland 
(Brandeis) 


Fifth Grade 
Winslows 
(Roberts and Pennell____- 


. Karl and Gretel (Olcott) ~~ 
. On the Fur Trail (Lange) - 


20. Red Man or White (Ford) 


21. 


22. 


23. 


25. 


27. 





Sixth Grade 
Adventures of Remi 
a 
Ben of Old Monhegan 
0 ae 


Black Hawk’s Trail 
(Bloom) 


. Pal, The Story of a Dog 


(Bartlett) 


Seventh Grade 
Gold Is Where You Find It 
(Warner) 


. Our National Parks, Book 2 


(Rolfe) 
Six Feet Six: Story of Sam 
Houston (James) .....---- 


. Young Fu of The Upper 


Yangtze (Lewis) _....--_-- 


Eighth Grade 


. Behind the Great Smokies 


(Strong) 


1.75 


88 


2.50 


2.50 


2.00 


The Value of Books 


"BOOKS are the tools of education. 
read they cannot enrich their minds. They cannot possess 
the knowledge and the culture that the best men and 
women of all time have written between the covers of their 
books and left for each succeeding generation to enjoy. 
If it were not for books we would be centuries behind where 
we are in culturai power and intelligence itself.""—Angelo 


1.20 


60 


-73 


$2.80 


80 





1.10 


1.20 





$4.10 


1.15 
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Unless children 








30. Rolling Wheels (Grey)_.._. 2.00 1.15 
31. Thomas A. Edisor (Miller) 150 1.15 
32. Whistle Punk (Collins)... 1.50 80 
$ 4.25 
Complete Set—Publishers’ Price $35.84 
—Reading Circle 
Price, Postpaid_ $24.50 
—Cash with order, 
Postpaid ___-_- 24.00 
New High-School Course of 
Reading—1 933-1934 


Our new high-school course of read- 
ing is an achievement to be proud of 
in the matter of choosing desirable 
books for the high-school library. 
Fortunately, the Reading Circle enlist- 
ed the service of Dr. A. W. Clevenger, 
High School Visitor for the University 
of Illinois, Mr. John Calvin Hanna, 
State Supervisor of High Schools, and 
Mr. R. V. Lindsey, President of the 
Illinois High School Principals’ Asso- 
ciation, as a special committee to help 
select these books. Every book in the 
list is entirely worthwhile and should 
be added to the high school library. 


FICTION 

Beyonp THE Biue Sierra. Pub. Price, 
$2.50. Our Price, $1.75. By Honore Mor- 
row. A thrilling episode of the southwest in 
the days of New Spain when Captain Juan 
Bautista de Anza and his magnificent trek 
from Mexico to lower California with the 
group of colonists who were later to found 
San Francisco—a story never before told in 
fiction form. 

CrassicaL Mytrus Tuart Live Topay. Pub. 
Price, $1.92. Our Price, $1.60. By Francis 
E. Sabin. The best of those Greek and Ro- 
man Myths that for nearly twenty-seven cen- 
turies have influenced and embellished the 
literature, art, and even the daily speech 


(Continued on page 29) 
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WALTER F. BOYES, Manager 


@ OUR Reading Circle has now en- 

tered upon the fiftieth year of its 
work. If we were to scan the educa- 
tional history of Illinois, we should 
find many beginnings this side of 
1884. About fifty years ago the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
James P. Slade, issued the first sugges- 
tion of an outline of studies for the 
common schools. 

In those days John Trainer, George 
R. Shawhan and a few others were 
working into shape what very soon 
became our State Course of Study. 
There was one normal school in the 
State and normal school training was 
for a select few. For twenty-five years 
yet it was to be a difficult matter to 
keep out of the schools as teachers per- 
sons with no high-school training. 
Superintendent Enoch A. Gastman of 
Decatur and others who worked with 
him in organizing and carrying on the 
work of the Reading Circle during its 
first year were prominent schoolmen of 
that time. They seemed to have sensed 
the situation and the books they rec- 
ommended were such as to invite the 
interest and to stimulate the aspira- 
tions of ambitious young people. Their 
idea of one cultural book and one pro- 
fessional book each year was main- 
tained by the Board for a long time. 

Though the conditions of work in 
the beginning days were so different 
from what they are now, the purpose 
of the Reading Circle has continued 
constant. The enlargement of the 
teacher as he teaches was Mr. Gast- 
man’s purpose in his first call for the 
organization. If the Reading Circle 
ever has its work done it will be when 
every teacher is sufficient unto himself 
in his effort to grow as he teaches. 
The name “Circle” is still applicable. 
It means above everything else the 
associating together in their study of 
persons interested in the same line of 
work. The purposes of the Reading 
Circle are not met merely by the per- 
formance of a task imposed. They are 
met through discussion by interested 
students of material they have read. It 
is no dificult matter to think of profit 
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in discussion as coming to our greatest 
leaders. On our own level, discussion 
should be of value to each of us. 

If our work is pursued on the right 
level and its completion involves real 
attainment, a certificate showing such 
attainment need not seem beneath our 
notice. Such certificates are provided 
for one year’s work and for three 
years’ work. The management will be 
glad to supply a large number of these 
certificates to any county superintend- 
ent for his teachers. The county sup- 
erintendent is the manager of the Read- 
ing Circle in his county and selects 
the books to be used. He decides 
whether all teachers shall use the same 
two books or whether different ones 
shall be used by different groups. 

Following are the books offered for 
the year 1933-34: 


CHARACTER TRAINING, Germane and 
Germane. List Price, $1.85; to 
Teachers, $1.27; Silver, Burdette & 
Co., Chicago. 


The authors of this book made an 
investigation in character training 
which extended over a period of three 
years. Thousands of parents in six- 
teen cities and thirty-one rural com- 
munities cooperated in the study. One 
of the outstanding purposes of the in- 
vestigation was to develop a character 
training program for the home and the 
school which was at once remedial and 
preventive. The program in its final 
form is presented in this book in Sec- 
tion I. The initiating of a character 
education program is described in Sec- 
tion II. Probable causes of various 
maladjustments are presented and Sec- 
tion III deals directly with habit for- 
mation and character building. 


CLARIFYING THE TEACHER’S PROBLEMS, 


Gist. List Price, $2.00; to Teachers, 
$1.42. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
Chicago. 


This book describes the newest and 
most authentic practices. It is a thor- 


ough survey of up-to-date technique as 
applied in practically every phase of 
classroom procedure. The material is 
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Reading Circle 


Trust reposed in noble natures 
obliges them the more.—Dryden 


practical, concrete; the style is excep- 
tionally clear and simple. It is writ- 
ten from a rather unusual background 
of study and experience. Preview 
questions, suggested problems and 
selected references assist in a rather 
unusual way in putting the reader into 
the author’s frame of mind. All 
phases of teaching are discussed. But 
the author justifies his title in his strik- 
ing manner of dealing with character- 
istics of good teaching as presented in 
the subjects discussed. 


WOMEN IN THE MAKING OF AMERICA, 


Bruce. List Price, $2.00; to Teach- 
ers, $1.50. Little, Brown & Co., 
Chicago. 


An inspiring tribute to American 
Women, showing the important con- 
tribution of woman to our National 
progress. The lives of women from 
the founding of our Country until the 
present time are used to show a dis- 
tinctive part that women have played. 
Biographical material used is given its 
historical value in a rather unusual 
way. The book is well written. It 
furnishes a body of interesting infor- 
mation not given in textbooks. It will 
have value as a part of one’s library 
and not merely as a Reading Circle 
book. It will furnish a pleasant meet- 
ing place in the intellectual life of 
teachers and pupils. 


THe Great Pains, Webb. List Price, 
$4.00; to Teachers, $1.71. Ginn 
and Company, Chicago. 


A unique book. It deals with the 
conquest and settlement of the Great 
Plains Region of our Southwest. It 


is a story, told with movement and. 


color that give it the zest of adventure 
while carrying the weight and informa- 
tion of history. “The horse, the wind- 
mill, barbwire and the six-shooter, all 
these enter and play their parts in the 
dramatic tale. The Indian, the Span- 
iard, the trader, the cowboy and the 
cattleman pass as realistic actors in 
this drama of civilization. The book 
has been widely recognized as ar out- 
(Continued on page 29) 
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College Preparation of High School Teachers 


This study was prepared by O. S. Barnard, 
Mary Karpenski, Fred H. Miller, W. H. 
Pendleton, and Reta L. Walker, graduate 
students in the University of Illinois, under 
the direction of J. A. Clement, Professor of 
Education, University of Illinois, and A. W. 
Clevenger, High School Visitor, University 
of Illinois. 


@ WITHIN recent years considerable effort 

has been made in the State of Illinois to 
have each high-school subject taught by a 
teacher who not only possesses a broad gen- 
eral training, but who is especially well pre- 
pared in the particular subject taught. The 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, the 
University of Illinois, and the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, in their accrediting relationship with 
the high schools have included standards for 
accrediting which pertain to the college 
preparation of a teacher. The criticism has 
frequently been made that there are too many 
teachers in the high schools of Illinois who 
lack professional training and who have 
only limited training in the subjects which 
they teach. It is, therefore, very interesting 
to observe that the result of these studies on 
the preparation of teachers clearly shows 
that the median amount of preparation in the 
subjects taught and the median amount of 
professional training is considerably above 
the minimum requirements of any of the 


MATHEMATICS 


Preparation in Subjects Taught, and the Professional Training 
of Teachers in the Accredited Public High Schools of Illinois 
Outside Chicago Employing Less than Twenty-one Teachers 


accrediting agencies. A study of the dis- 
tribution of teachers in each field according 
to the number of semester hours of college 
preparation in the subjects taught clearly 
indicates that there are comparatively only 
a few teachers who are poorly prepared (if 
lack of semester hours in college preparation 
indicates that a teacher is’ not properly 
trained) to teach the subjects which have 
been assigned to them. Many of these cases 
are teachers of long experience and some of 
them are teachers who have been temporarily 
assigned to teach subjects in which they lack 
college preparation in order to save the em- 
ployment of additional teachers during the 
present period of economic depression. 
These studies were based on data obtained 
from the 1932-1933 annual reports to the 
University of Illinois of 535 accredited public 
high schools. The studies included only 
those high schools which employed fewer 
than twenty-one teachers. Schools employ- 
ing more than twenty teachers were not re- 
quested to submit a complete report on teach- 


Groups According to Enrollment 


Number and per cent of teachers with semester hours 
of college preparation as indicated. 


er preparation this year. It should be kept 
in mind that in the larger high schools it is 
usually possible for teachers to teach en- 
tirely within their fields of major prepara- 
tion in college, while in the smaller high 
schools such as those included in these 
studies, it quite frequently happens that a 
teacher must work in as many as three or 
four different fields. It is quite likely, there- 
fore, that had the larger high schools been 
included in these studies the median amount 
of college preparation in subjects taught as 
shown in these studies would have 
larger. 

For convenience in making comparisons, 
the high schools were divided into three 
groups: namely, Group I, those enrolling 
100 or fewer pupils; Group II, those enroll- 
ing 101-250 pupils; Group III, those enroll- 
ing 251 or more pupils. 

The amount of college preparation of 
teachers in the various fields is shown in the 
tables which follow: 


been 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE 


Groups According to Enrollment 


Number and per cent of teachers with semester hours 
of college preparation as indicated. 











Group I Group II Group III Group I Group II Group III 
100 or less 101-250 251 or more 100 or less 101-250 251 or more 
Semester Per Per Per Per Per Per 
Hours Number Cent Number Cent Number Cent Number Cent Number Cent Number Cent 
| 4 1.7 5 a 5 ye i) 1.6 5 2.0 0 0 

10—14................ 13 5.5 13 1.4 5 Be 29 14.7 28 11.3 10 9.5 
1§—}9............... 7 32.9 82 27.7 46 24.8 57 28.9 62 25.1 13 12.4 
20—24................ 52 21.9 61 20.6 15 24.3 35 17.8 52 21.0 16 15.2 
25—29................ 40 16.9 14 14.9 25 13.5 17 8.6 27 10.9 9 8.6 
30—34................ 25 10.6 13 14.9 28 15.1 25 13.2 20 8.1 12 11.4 
en ll 4.7 21 7.4 16 9.6 7 3.6 14 7.3 15 14.3 
40—44._..... 7 3.0 12 4.1 7 3.8 10 5.1 11 1.4 9 8.6 
45—49............ 4 1.7 6 2.1 3 1.6 1 2.0 7 2.8 1] 10.5 
5 5: 2 8 l e 2 1.1 2 1.0 5 2.0 8 7.6 

5 0 .0 2 Be 2 1.1 0 0.0 1 1.6 6 5.7 
60 or more........ 1 4 6 2.0 3 1.6 2 1.0 12 1.9 6 5.7 
Total Teachers..237 296 187 197 227 105 
Preparation 

Median.......... 22.6 23.9 24.25 20.50 21.75 31.87 

TOTAL 
SCHOOLS........217 219 99 217 219 99 
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Groups According to Enrollment 
Number and per cent of teachers with semester hours 
of college preparation as indicated. 
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Groups According to Enrollment 
Number and per cent of teachers with semester hours 


of college preparation as indicated. 





























Group I Group II Group III Group I Group II Group III 
100 or less 101-250 251 or more 100 or less 101-250 251 or more 
Semester Per Per Per Per Per Per 
Hours Number Cent Number Cent Number Cent Number Cent Number Cent Number Cent 
10 or less 0 0.0 2 0.9 0 0.0 0 0.0 l 1.8 0 0.0 
10—14 6 3.3 6 2.7 2 2.2 I 5.9 ] 1.8 l 1.4 
15—19 44 25.5 44 20.3 I 1.1 3 17.7 12 21.4 12 16.2 
20—24 56 31.3 53 24.4 24 25.9 6 35.3 11 19.6 17 23.0 
25—29 31 18.0 38 17.5 20 21.6 2 11.8 14 25.0 10 13.5 
30—34 25 14.5 33 15.2 16 17.3 2 11.8 1 rp 9 12.2 
35—39 10 5.8 16 7.4 1 1.3 l 5.9 iB 19.6 8 10.8 
40—14 5 2.9 10 1.6 10 10.8 2 11.8 I 1.8 9 12.2 
45—19 1 0.6 i 1.9 i 41.3 0 0.0 0 0.0 3 1.1 
50—54...... 2 1.1 3 1.3 1 4.3 0 0.0 l 1.8 0 0.0 
55—59 1 0.6 2 9 2 3.2 0 0.0 0 0.0 2 3.7 
60 or more... 2 1.1 6 2.7 6 6.5 0 0.0 0 0.0 3 4.1 
Total Teachers : 183 217 93 17 56 74 
Preparation Median_ 23.70 25.92 29.875 23.75 25.71 28.5 
TOTAL 
SCHOOLS 217 219 99 217 219 99 
HISTORY SOCIAL STUDIES 
Groups According to Enrollment Groups According to Enrollment 
Number and per cent of teachers with semester hours Number and per cent of teachers with semester hours 
of college preparation as indicated. of college preparation as indicated. 
Group I Group II Group ILI Group I Group II Group III 
100 or less 101-250 251 or more 100 or less 101-250 251 or more 
Semester Per Per Per Per Per Per 
Hours Number Cent Number Cent Number Cent Number Cent Number Cent Number Cent 
10 or less 8 4.0 13 5.6 5 3.5 11 5.6 5 2.2 0 0.0 
10—14 14 7.0 16 6.9 8 5.5 15 rf 20 8.2 l 1.1 
15—19 . 32 21.0 58 24.9 30 11.1 34 17.3 16 18.9 6 6.5 
20—24 55 22.5 51 21.9 27 10.0 39 19.9 57 23.4 6 6.5 
25—29.. 21 10.5 22 9.5 13 1.8 27 13.7 25 10.3 9 9.8 
30—34 22 11.0 27 11.6 15 3.5 26 13.2 19 7.8 18 17.6 
35—39 9 4.5 12 5.2 13 1.8 14 7.1 21 8.6 12 13.1 
40-—14 6 3.0 9 3.1 13 1.8 12 6.1 11 £.5 10 10.9 
15—49 i 2.0 10 1.3 4 1.5 8 4.1 9 3.7 7 7.6 
50—54 3 1.5 6 2.6 8 2.9 9 4.6 13 5.3 2 2.2 
54—59 cn l 2 3 1.3 l 4 ] a) 7 2.9 7 7.6 
60 or more... 5 2.5 6 2.6 7 2.6 5 2.6 11 4.5 14 15.3 
Total Teachers..............200 233 144 196 244 91 
Preparation Median..22.36 22.89 25.77 25.74 24.47 36.875 
TOTAL 
SCHOOLS ....................217 219 99 217 219 99 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS HOME ECONOMICS 
Groups According to Enrollment Groups According to Earollment 
Number and per cent of teachers with semester hours Number and per cent of teachers with semester hours 
of college preparation as indicated. of college preparation as indicated. 
Group I Group II Group III Group I Group II Group III 
100 or less 101-250 251 or more 100 or less 101-250 251 or more 
Semester Per Per Per Per Per Per 
Hours Number Cent Number Cent Number Cent Number Cent Number Cent Number Cent 
10 or less__....... 0 0.0 5 6.4 1 5.6 0 0.0 0 0.0 0 0.0 
ee 7 21.2 4 5.1 2 2.8 3 3.3 1 Re l 1.3 
15—19 5 15.2 17 21.6 3 4.2 12 13.0 7 5.1 2 2.6 
20—24 4 12.3 8 10.2 8 11.3 10 10.9 10 7.3 4 5.3 
25—29 6 18.2 8 10.2 5 7.1 9 9.8 6 4.4 3 4.0 
30—34 2 6.1 7 8.9 5 7.1 10 10.9 18 13.1 12 15.8 
35—39................ ] 3.0 6 7.6 8 11.3 8 8.3 13 9.5 10 13.2 
10-—44 ] 3.9 4 5.1 12 16.9 1] 11.9 18 13.1 12 15.8 
45—19 » « 13.3 5 6.4 4 5.6 9 9.8 24 17.5 7 9.2 
50—54 mite ] 3.0 4 5.1 7 9.9 7 7.6 22 16.1 6 7.9 
55—59....... ] 3.0 3 3.8 4 5.6 4 4.4 8 5.8 7 9.2 
60 or more... ] 3.0 8 10.2 9 12.7 9 9.8 10 7.3 12 15.8 
Total Teachers._.......... . 33 7 71 92 137 76 
Preparation Median..25.41 28.40 41.41 36.25 $3.75 42.50 
TOTAL 
SCHOCELS ................. B17 219 99 217 219 99 
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EDUCATION 


Groups According to Enrollment 
Number and per cent of teachers with semester hours 
of college preparation as indicated. 























Group I Group II Group III Group I Group II Group III 

100 or less 101-250 251 or more 100 or less 101-250 251 or more 
Semester Per Per Per Per Per Per 
Hours Number Cent Number Cent Number Cent Number Cent Number Cent Number Cent 
10 or less__........ a 0.0 2 0.5 1 0.4 5 0.6 7 4.6 14 1.5 
10—14_.............. 3 0.9 11 2.7 6 2.4 8 0.9 16 10.6 13 1.4 
|. Ss 53 16.8 66 16.0 35 13.9 284 31.1 500 33.0 285 30.0 
20—24................ 56 17.8 70 17.1 42 16.7 289 31.6 430 28.4 294 29.9 
25—29................ 38 12.1 47 11.4 24 9.6 128 14.0 215 14.2 118 12.4 
30—34................ 43 13.6 75 18.2 49 19.5 7 8.1 129 8.5 100 10.5 
35—39.................. 43 13.6 47 11.4 25 9.9 48 5.3 64 4.2 44 4.6 
40—44..__............ 29 9.2 28 6.9 35 14.0 21 2.3 37 2.4 32 3.4 
i Le 23 7.3 20 4.9 9 3.6 18 2.0 22 1.5 14 1.5 
S066... cis 12 3.8 13 3.1 11 4.4 16 1.8 24 1.6 10 1.1 
5§5—59................ 9 2.9 7 1.9 2 0.8 3 0.3 16 1.1 6 6 
60 or more.__.... 6 1.9 25 6.2 12 4.7 20 2.2 53 3.5 20 2.1 
Total Teachers...........315 411 251 914 1513 950 
Preparation Median_.28.45 30.5 32.80 22.75 22.70 22.75 
TOTAL 
SCHOOLS ...................217 219 99 217 219 99 

BIOLOGY GENERAL SCIENCE 
Groups According to Errollment Groups According to Enrollment 
Number and per cent of teachers with semester hours Number and per cent of teachers with semester hours 
of college preparation as indicated. of college preparation as indicated. 

Group I Group II Group III Group I Group II Group III 

100 or less 101-250 251 or more 100 or less 101-250 251 or more 
Semester Per Per Per Per Per Per 
Hours Number Cent Number Cent Number Cent Number Cent Number Cent Number Cent 
0— 9........ 4 2.6 7 3.6 2 2.3 l a 0 0.0 0 0.0 
10—14................ 12 oe 10 5.2 5 5.9 2 L.5 2 1. 3 2.9 
a a 16 29.7 15 23.4 13 15.2 11 8.2 13 8.3 7 6.9 
Si... .nsasind. 32 20.7 35 18.2 14 16.4 13 9.6 19 12.2 9 8.8 
25-—29.............--- 17 11.0 22 11.4 16 18.7 21 15.6 27 17.3 14 13.7 
30—34.. 23 14.8 30 15.6 9 10.5 20 15.5 19 12.2 6 5.9 
35—39 6 3.9 20 10.4 4 4.7 12 8.9 14 9.0 18 17.6 
40-—14 7 5 7 3.6 5 5.9 12 8.9 12 7.7 7 6.9 
‘S—49................ { 2.6 6 3.1 3 3.5 10 7.4 12 7.7 5 1.9 
»0—54 2 1.3 8 4.2 3 3.5 11 8.2 8 5.1 9 8.8 
55—-$9................ 1 Pe 2 1.0 i 4.7 6 4.4 10 6.4 7 6.9 
60 or more... 1 mr i 2 1.0 8 94 16 11.9 21 13.4 15 14.7 
Total Teachers...... 155 94 85 135 157 102 
Preparation Median..22.40 25.00 27.65 34.85 34.6 38.33 
TOTAL 
SCHOOLS ...... 217 219 99 217 219 99 





Professional Training of Teachers 


A study of the professional training of 
teachers discloses the fact that there are very 
few teachers in the 535 high schools in- 
cluded in this study who possess less than 
fifteen semester hours in education, which is 
the minimum amount required by the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools in its standards for the ac- 
of high Education in- 
cludes such courses as educational psychol- 
ogy, principles of secondary education, 
theory of teaching, special methods in sub- 
ject taught, observation and practice of 
teaching, history of education, educational 
sociology, school administration and super- 
vision, and such other professional courses as 
are listed as education by accredited institu- 
tions of higher education. 


crediting schools. 


The 


Number and 


Professional training or 


Per Cent of Teachers Possessing the Amount 


semester hours of education Number Cent 





¥ or less 

10—14 

15—19 

20—24 

25—29 

30—31 

35—39 

10—144. 

45—19 
Sea eee 
as 


60 or more...... 


of Professional 

Training Indicated: 
Group I 

100 or fewer 


Group II 
101-250 


Group III 
250 or more 





cc | ee ‘ 


Preparation Median...... 
Total Schools 








Per Per Per 
Number Cent Number Cent 
5 0.6 7 16 14 1.5 
% 0.9 16 1.06 13 1.4 
284 31.1 500 33.0 285 30.0 
289 31.6 430 28.4 294 29.9 
128 14.0 215 14.2 118 12.4 
74 8. 129 8.5 100 10.5 
18 5.3 64 4.2 14 1.6 
21 2.3 37 2.4 32 3.4 
18 2.0 22 LS 14 1.5 
16 1.8 24 1.6 10 1.1 
3 0.3 16 1.1 6 .6 
20 2.2 53 3.5 20 2.1 
914 1513 950 
22.75 sem. hrs. 22.70 sem. hrs. 22.75 sem. hrs. 
217 219 99 
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It should be kept in mind that this study 
represents a quantitative statement of the 
preparation of teachers in the State of Illi- 
nois. From the data reported, there is no 
way of knowing the differences that may 
have existed in the quality of the prepara- 
tion which has been made by these approxi- 
mately 3500 individuals. 

It seems quite clear, however, from the 
studies included in this article that the high 
schools of Illinois are now employing teach- 
ers who, in general, have a much larger 
amount of college preparation both in pro- 
fessional training and in subjects taught than 
that required as a minimum by the various 
high school accrediting agencies. 





In Retrospect 


@ 1 AM alone. I do not feel like 

working. I celebrated a birthday 
Sunday. Now, I am a year older, and 
what have I done with all the years. 
Thirteen years in one community! 
What has been done to me in all these 
thirteen years? What have I left for 
Spring Valley in thirteen years? But 
who can answer these questions, now? 

Somewhere back along the road of 
life there was a turning point. I could 
go this way or I could go another way. 
Perhaps there was a road that would 
have led me to the superintendency of 
a large city school system, I might have 
been a doctor of this or that, a farmer, 
a scientist, a a radio an- 
nouncer, anything—a bum. You might 
have become a famous dancer, an ar- 
tist, a noted musician, an actress, a 
rich man’s wife, what not? 

But I am a teacher; are a 
teacher. The world seems full of 
teachers. Why have teachers anyway? 
Why go to the trouble of assessing 
property, collecting and paying taxes, 
just for teachers? Taxes are too high! 
They must be reduced! All teachers 
and professors should be eliminated! 

But you did not have to be a teacher. 
You were free to choose what you were 
Yes, I do believe in the freedom 
of the will, according to my definition 
of it. Philosophers believe in the free- 
dom of the will. I am not a philoso- 
pher, I am a teacher. Why do we 
choose a vocation the support of which 
is from a society niggardly in its con- 
ception of the worth of ateacher? I'll 
offer my ideas of the moment: 

1. “The crossroads” of our lives were 
somewhat restricted. We failed to 
see the signpost. It may have been 
a little sign partly covered by ivy 
vines, printed with letters hardly 
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distinguishable. We were not in 
the habit of making choices. 


2. We did not intend to teach all these 
years, anyway. 
3. We wanted our lives to count. We 


desired influence, power, respect of 
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people. We had visions of service, 
of usefulness, and ideals of self- 
improvement. We had a desire to 
reach out and make the most of our 
opportunity. 

Oh, yes! Every day has its cross- 





Original Buti4ting 


District 5 


1960 











The Evolution of the Schoo! Beautiful might be a fitting title for the panel of pictures above. Mr. 





J. C. Myers, principal of the Township High School at Plato Center, to whom we are indebted for the 


photographs, supplies these facts about the buildin 
There are two classrooms on the first floor an 


used for a music room, recreation room, and for small social gatherings. 


ing plant, a playroom and the washreoms. 


as it is pictured in the lower photograph. 
a small auditorium on the second floor, which is 


In the basement is the heat- 


In addition to the usual rural school curriculum, work in art, handicraft, and music—both vocal and 
instrumental—is given. For the past few years the school has had an excellent orchestra, which provides 


a foundation for orchestra work in the high school. 


The people of District 51, Plato Center, are indeed to be congratulated on this modern school. 
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roads, every hour and minute its ep- 
portunity. Each conscious, waking 
moment, each experience exerts its in- 
fluence upon us. It must be true. We 
cannot escape choosing. This right of 
choosing, this opportunity to carry out, 
must be kept sacred for each individ- 
ual. This chance to do what one wants 
to do has not always been recognized. 
The travail of the centuries shows that 
it is so. We are just now approaching 
a type of control, of freedom in which 
all the people may enjoy this right. 
This answers the question of, Why have 
schools for all the people? 

I am glad that I chose teaching. I 
might have had more goods, I might 
have had more secure tenure. But I 
would have missed the opportunity to 
work with teachers and children and 
parents in a common purpose, the Bet- 
terment of Mankind. Sermon? No, 
just a retrospect. 

Teachers’ Bulletin, No. 9, Spring 
Valley Elementary Schools, C. L. SAR- 
VER, Superintendent. 





The Patches on Professor's 
Pants 
By K. Jal Honnor 


I've been reading in the papers 
How they plan to put an end 

To the economic crisis 

And prosperity to send. 

But I simply cannot fathom 

This pathetic circumstance: 

That they plan to put the patches 
On Professor’s blue serge pants. 


Now, Professor’s had his troubles— 
Not a soul will question that; 

He’s been called a queer old codger 
And his purse was always flat. 

But he went about his business 
Rarely thinking of finance 

Except when someone snickered 

At the patches on his pants. 


When the money started flowing 

In the country thick and fast, 

They forgot the old Professor 

Till the very, very last. 

But at length someone remembered— 
It was by the merest chance— 

And they started in at once 

To take the patches from his pants. 


They offered him more money 

And he bought a house and lot. 

And built behind his jitney shed 

A pretty garden plot. 

He thought that he was making 

A respectable advance, 

And swelled with pride to think that he 


Could now wear patchless pants. 


He invested in insurance— 

Not a large amount, it’s true— 
Gave his family some comforts 
As he’d always wanted to; 
Saved to educate his children, 
Never dreaming that mischance 


THE 


Was about to overtake him— 
Put back patches on his pants; 
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Till some fellows in a huddle 
Said, “We've got to cut the tax”; 
And the faithful old Professor 

Was the first to get the axe. 

He was slow to understand it 
(Poor old chap was in a trance)— 
Didn’t dream the people wanted 

To put patches on his pants. 


But he got it good and plenty; 
Lost his house—insurance too— 
Now his family’s skimping daily, 
And Professor’s pretty blue. 

But when he gets to Heaven, 
They will know him at a glance; 
They will know him by the patches 
On his shiny blue serge pants. 





Illinois Teachers 
Reading Circle 


(Continued from page 24) 


standing literary contribution to the 
history of an important part of our 
Country.” Illinois may well have an 
interest in the part played in this story 
by barbwire of DeKalb, windmills of 


Batavia. 


SociaAL STUDIES IN THE PRIMARY 
Grapes, Storm. List Price, $2.50; 
to Teachers, $1.51. Lyons and Car- 
nahan, Chicago. 


This book is held over from last 
year’s list for the reason that it was 
considered too significant to let go. 
It was listed by the N. E. A. as one of 
the sixty outstanding educational books 
of its year and was starred as one of 
the twenty on the honor list. It meets 
the need of social experience and 
adaptation among pupils of the pri- 
mary grades, laying a groundwork for 
a new form of social study and experi- 
ence in the upper grades and high 
school. It is a handbook for teachers. 
But it is more; it has method and spir- 
it as well as a program of study. 





Illinois Pupils 
Reading Circle 


(Continued from page 23) 


of the civilized world. 

Hucn Wynne. Pub. Price, $2.00. Our 
Price, $1,40. By S. Weir Mitchell, M. D. 
Free Quaker: Sometime Brevet Lieutenant- 
Colonel on the Staff of his Excellency, Gen- 
eral Washington. One of the most interest- 
ing and thoroughly sound historical novels 
for young people ever written. 

Mutiny ON THE Bounty. Pub. Price, 
$2.50. Our Price, $1.85. By Charles Nord- 
hoff and James Norman: Hall. In the annals 
of the sea there is no more fascinating story 
than that told in this novel—the story of 
H. M. S. Bounty which set sail from England 
in 1787 bound for Tahiti. 


THe Rattroap to. Freepom. Pub. Price, 
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$2.50. Our Price, $1.50. By Hildegarde 
Hoyt Swift. The story of Harriet Tubman, 


a real person, who conducted three hundred 
slaves along the Underground Railroad that 
led to the North and freedom. The drama 
of Harriet’s own life is intensely thrilling; 
the part that she played in the life of a 
nation even more so. 


NON-FICTION 

ALasKA, THE Great Bear’s Cus. Pub. 
Price, $2.00. Our Price, $1.45. By Mary 
Lee Davis. A fascinating account of Alaska 
for students or adults interested in wild life. 
outdoor adventures, the life and lore of the 
North, and the romance of Old Russia. 

By Doc Step ror Byrp. Pub. Price, $2.00. 
Our Price, $1.25. By John S. O’Brien. 1600 
miles across Antarctic ice. This long dog 
team journey was a rare combination of hard- 
ship, danger, romance, adventure, and sci- 
ence, from Little America to establish an 
airplane base at the foot of the mountain 
range surrounding the South Pole. 

Portraits AND Personauities. Pub. Price, 
$1.08. Our Price, $0.90.. By Gamaliel Brad- 
ford. In writing these unusually fine biog- 
raphies it was the dream of the author to 
bring the power and beauty in the lives of 
men and women closer to the knowledge of 
high-school students. You will agree that 
he succeeded admirably. 

Suzanne oF Betcium. Pub. Price, $2.50. 
Our Price, $1.95. By Suzanne Silvercruys 
Farnam and Marion Clyde McCarroll. The 
true story of the daughter of a Belgian no- 
bleman who was forced to flee from her 
country during the Great War; which de- 
lightfully contrasts the life of a girl in Eng- 
land, in the Court circles of Belgium and in 
democratic America. 

To tHe Soutn Seas. Pub. Price, $3.50. 
Our Price, $2.60. By Gifford Pinchot, Gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania. The cruise of the 
Mary Pinchot to the South Seas was more 
than a voyage of adventure; it had a scien- 
tific objective in cooperation with the United 
States National Museum. This book makes 
you feel as if you had taken the cruise your- 
self. 

Complete Set—Publishers’ Price, $22.50. 

—Reading Circle Price, Postpaid, $16.25 

—Cash with Order, Postpaid, $16.00. 





Note: A copy of our new prospectus con- 
taining the titles of 450 good books and 
further information concerning the Circle 
plan will be mailed upon application to the 
Manager. 


Tax errents Accepted 
For Auto Insurance 


Teachers and other school employees in 
Chicago, Evanston, Wilmette, Winnetka, 
Cicero, Oak Park and Maywood can use 
their Tax Warrants at par value in pay- 
ment of Automobile Insurance. Warrants 
from other towns considered. 
REDUCED RATES TO SCHOOL EMPLOYEES. 
HARRY S. KOCHMAN 


Adv 
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Ladies’ Full Fashioned Permanent Dull Twist 
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General Assembly and 


Schools 
(Continued from page 15) 


H. B. 302, Adamowski: To provide for 
protecting Chicago teachers in their tenure 
and pension rights after being forced out of 
positions by non-payment of salaries. Passed 
by a large vote in both Houses but was ve- 
toed by the Governor. 

H. B. 394, Foster: Juul law revival of 
limitation of all tax rates to one per cent. 

H. B. 444, Parker: To provide for furnish- 
ing certificates to those who list their auto- 
mobiles with the assessor. 

H. B. 445, Parker: To require the filing of 
certificates provided in H. B. 444 before is- 
suance of automobile license. 

H. B. 514, McGrath: To provide that no 
territory in a city can also be in a non- 
high school district. 

H. B. 571, Handy: To provide for chang- 
ing boundaries of high-school districts. 

H. B. 618, Schmackenberg, Browner, Hen- 
nebry: To provide for a state director of lo- 
cal finances. 

H. B. 640, Doyle: To provide for making 
changes in high-school district boundaries. 

H. B. 651, Chynoweth: To provide that 
school lands may be rented for grain or 
crop rent. 

H. B. 664, William Carroll: To release 
school treasurer from responsibility for dis- 
trict funds when a depository for such funds 
is chosen by the district board. 

H. B. 676, Ickes: To provide that levies 
to pay bonds be limited only by the sum of 
the total building rate and educational rate. 

H. B. 690, Galvin: To provide that em- 
ployees of municipalities may pay their au- 
tomobile license fee with orders on employ- 
ing municipality. 

H. B. 704, Parker: To provide that one 
per cent of the sales tax be paid into the 
county school fund. 

H. B. 705, Parker: To provide that com- 
mission of the county collector be reduced 
to one per cent and that one per cent of 
the collections be turned into the county 
school fund. 

H. B. 706, Parker: To provide that assist- 
ants’ traveling expenses and office expenses 
of the county superintendents of schools be 
paid out of the county school fund. 

H. B. 712, Connors: To provide that all 
teachers and other employees of the board of 
education in Chicago must reside in the city. 

H. B. 789, Parker: To provide a three 
per cent tax on net incomes of corporations, 
proceeds to be turned into the state school 
fund. 

H. B. 817, Hennebry, Browner, Schnacken- 
berg: To create a state board to divide the 
state into not more than 500 school districts. 

H. B. 858, 859, 860, Ickes: To amend child 
labor and attendance laws by advancing the 
attendance and werk certificate ages from 
14 to 16 years. 

H. B. 871, Chynoweth: To provide that 
students in the State Normal Schools shall 
pay tuition at the rate of $100 for each 
school year. 

H. B. 883, Le Roy Green: To provide that 
upon petition of not less than 10 per cent 
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of the voters an election may be called to 
reduce the school tax rate after it has been 
increased by referendum. 

H. B. 926, Little: To provide an income 
tax of one per cent upon net incomes, the 
proceeds to be turned into the state school 
fund and the general revenue fund. 

H. B. 949, O’Keefe: To provide that chil- 
dren in Chicago may be placed in a pa- 
rental school upon application by the par- 
ents. 

H. B. 962, Bruer: To provide that any one 
hundred school districts or more may form 
a mutual insurance company to insure school 
property. 

H. B. 1028, Burns: To provide that the di- 
rector of finance, instead of the director of 
trade and commerce, be a member of the 
board of vocational education. 

H. B. 1060, Ickes: To provide for the re- 
call of elective officers in school districts of 
over 1,000 inhabitants. 

H. Joint Resolution, No. 65: By Commit- 
tee on Judiciary: To provide submitting to 
a referendum at the next general election of 
a provision to include a one per cent tax 
limitation in the constitution. 





The Need for Enrichment 
in the Secondary School 


Curriculum 
(Continued from page 9) 


The increase in the high-school enroll- 
ment in a typical city is shown by the 
following: Enrollment 1903, 650 stu- 
dents; 1933, 3,500 students; a growth 
of 540% in 30 years. 

A careful check in Springfield, Illi- 
nois, upon the careers of 696 students 
eligible for high-school entrance for 
September, 1927, showed after four 
years, June, 1931, that approximate- 
ly— 

One-third went to high school and grad- 
uated. 

One-third started to high school, but quit 
for one reason or another. 

One-third failed to start. 

Fifty-seven per cent of those who 
severed their connections with the 
school after starting, gave as their de- 
ciding factor the fact that their work 
was uninteresting. Failure and dislike 
are largely corrected and prevented by 
wide choice of subject matter, person- 
allv conscious interest, and administra- 
tive guidance. 

In general, half the students who 
enter high schools never finish. Most 
of them discontinue their attendance as 
the sixteenth birthday is passed, or is 
approached. The holding power of the 
high school depends largely upon the 
factors of enrichment and adaptation. 

Summarizing this brief discussion it 
may be stated that present day trends 
in the social, political, and industrial 
phases of our society, as they affect 
the secondary school, will require first 
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of all, an enriched curriculum. The 
power to attract and hold students of 
high-school age within the influence of 
the secondary school service must be 
increased. 

The economic considerations in the 
administering of an enriched curricu- 
lum are important. Any secondary 
educational offering is limited and 
modified by the willingness and ability 
of the community to support it. Cur- 
tailments must not lower the attrac- 
tiveness and holding power of the 
school, for these are essential to its 
functioning. By increasing the class 
size; by substituting additional courses 
for sections where sixty or more stu- 
dents are taking one subject; by al- 
ternating by years the subject offering 
in small schools where classes number 
twenty or fewer, and by employing 
well trained, skillful teachers, fewer of 
them, more adequately paid; by offer- 
ing many optional courses, widening 
the opportunity for choices under ade- 
quate guidance, enrichment may be 
had without increasing costs over 
present practice. 

Greater adaptability of curriculum 
materials to the nature of the student, 
can be secured by increasing choices, 
by class sectioning and grouping, by 
careful guidance through conferences 
and reading, by socializing and psy- 
chologizing classroom technique, by 
increasing student participation in all 
vital phases of the school’s problems, 
by maintaining a high morale in school 
atmosphere. The student must feel 
that his work is worth while and is 
successful. 

Here is a real challenge to the edu- 
cational leadership of each community. 
It is a worthy leadership and charged 
with great responsibility. The present 
economic pressure for curtailments 
must have intelligent guidance or ir- 
reparable injury to the youth of the 
State will result and bogus economy 


will be effected. 





Does Home Economics 
Influence Home Life? 


(Continued from page 7) 


Many home economics teachers have 
adapted their courses to meet the needs 
of their communities during the de- 
pression. It is to be expected that they 
will not revert to the older types of 
home economics when normal times 
return, but that they will make it the 
beginning of an important reorganiza- 
tion period in home economics. If the 
primary purpose of home economics is 
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to enable boys and girls to perform 
effectively the functions of the family, 
whether as individuals or members of 
the group, its subject matter must be 
based upon modern home life. In 
planning for a new program in home 
economics which will influence home 
life, all preconceived notions should 
be laid aside, so that the factors in 
successful family life may predom- 
inate. 





Basic Factors for Evaluating 
a Pupil-Activity Program 
(Continued from page 5) 


processes the pupils are interested in 
the games while the teacher is primar- 
ily interested in the developmental re- 
sults of the games. 

The outstanding use of the project 
in the industrial arts illustrates the 
use of intrinsic values as a means of 
stimulating pupil activity. Indeed 
every application of the project which 
arouses a deep sense of either social 
approval or intrinsic values, such as 
are drawn upon in the industrial arts, 
is a recognition of the importance of 
pupil activity. 


Development of Pupil Activity 


Naturally, the first decided steps of 
increasing pupil activity had their be- 
ginning in the kindergarten and in the 
elementary grades because in these de- 
partments the learning processes were 
less complex, and consequently were 
more easily analyzed and evaluated. 
Keenly alert teachers in these depart- 
ments early discovered that it was 
much more economical, educationally 
speaking, as well as more agreeable 
to all concerned, to adjust the teaching 
processes to the interests and experi- 
ences of the child, than to try to adapt 
the interests and experiences of the 
child to a set teaching procedure. 

In the light of this observation the 
story became a dominant project in 
the kindergarten. Because of its uni- 
versal appeal, it served as a whole- 
some means of enlarging the vocabu- 
lary of the children and of supple- 
menting, and thereby enriching, their 
limited experiences. Music, because 
of its rhythmic appeal, became the 
basis of many games and, in this way, 
provided an excellent means of secur- 
ing individual cooperation, motor con- 
trol, initiative, and leadership. The 
sand table and wooden blocks stimu- 
lated the children’s creative imagina- 
tion and increased their motor con- 
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trol, and sense of proportion, while 
furnishing the doll house supplied spe- 
cific motives for simple constructive 


activities of the industrial and fine arts. | 


News of the marked success of di- 
rected pupil activity in the kindergar- 
ten soon reached the elementary 
grades. There the story furnished the 
incentive for mastering a reading vo- 
cabulary and for developing habits of 
proper eye span and sentence interpre- 
tation. Elementary science facts have 
been easily revealed through the story, 
also. The fundamentals of arithme- 
tic were habituated by such projects 
as keeping store, competitive games, 
and by intrinsic projects such as can 
be found in any community. Similar 
activities have been aroused in Home 
Geography by trips to interesting lo- 
cal situations which represent both 
place and industrial geography. More- 
over, the story has proved a wonderful 
incentive in geography. Professor 
Russell Smith of Columbia has based 
all of the facts of his Home Geography 
upon a story of a city boy and a coun- 
try boy exchanging long-enough visits 
for each in turn to comprehend the 
fundamentals of country and city life 
respectively. 

The value of pupil activity has been 
recognized by alert teachers in the high 
school. Teachers of high-school sci- 
ence have long since made frequent 
and interesting trips in the local envi- 
ronment of the school, in order that 
first-hand pupil participation might 
arouse a keener interest and finer as- 
sociations than could otherwise be ob- 
tained. Teachers of the social sciences 
in the high schools arouse interest in 
all phases of social participation, espe- 
cially by means of bus trips over the 
splendid highways. Moreover, their 
methods of classroom procedure em- 
phasize a deeper sense of individual 
and group activity. Committees are 
formed and stimulated to - investigate 
and report various views concerning 
the causes and effects of definite so- 
cial, economic, political, and religious 
movements in society. These investi- 
gations, reports, and discussions devel- 
op pupil activity to an amazing degree. 

The success of pupil-activity pro- 
grams warrants the conclusion that, if 
judiciously directed in the light of so- 
cial needs, individual and group inter- 
ests, motives, initiative, and leadership 
they represent a marked advance in 
teaching procedure. 
must not neglect the fact that pupil ac- 
tivity involves both thinking and motor 


However, one 
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Germane and Germane 


A masterful treatment of a 
vital problem 


Price to Teachers—$1.27 
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Books 
For Elementary Schools 


JEAN AND FANCHON, by Alcott, $0.72 
KARL AND GRETEL, by Alcott, 0.72 


Books that make a direct and positive 
contribution to the Social 
Science Course 


For High Schools 


CLASSICAL MYTHS THAT LIVE 
TODAY, by Sabin $! 


In it mythology is given vividness and 
vitality and made teachable 


Order from D. F. Nickols, 


Lincoln, Illinois 
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Want $105 to $250 Month? 
Work for Uncle Sam 


Teachers you have a big advantage, because of your 
training and education. Many future positions to be 
filled. These pay $1260 to $3000 a year with short 
hours and pleasant work. Write immediately to 
Franklin Institute, Dept. P244, Rochester, N. Y., for 
free 32 page book with list of positions now open to 
teachers 18 to 50. You will get full particulars tell- 
ing how to get appointment. 
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processes and, as a means, it is justifi- 
able only in so far as it better serves 
society either directly or indirectly. 


Two Groups of Progressives 


It is in the interpretation of what 
constitutes desirable pupil activity in 
the educative process, and what con- 
stitutes desirable teaching objectives 
that progressive leaders in education 
have found cause for a marked dis- 
agreement. On the basis of this dis- 
agreement, two distinct camps of pro- 
gressives now exist. The leaders of 
each camp maintain that a distinctive 
type of pupil activity is needed to 
realize the objectives they advocate. 

The leaders of one camp of these 
progressives emphasize the impor- 
tance of pupil initiative, native inter- 
est, freedom in the choice of subject 
matter used, and problems solved. 
Consequently they advocate a marked 
degree of individual freedom. Theo- 
retically at least, the philosophy of 
this camp only incidentally stresses 
the need of a constructive program of 
institutional objectives and a consist- 
ent program of motivation. 

On the other hand, the leaders of the 
second camp of progressives specifi- 
cally maintain that the primitive in- 
terests that still persist in the pupil 
should be used directly as a means of 
realizing proper social objectives by 
“grafting” fundamental socially serv- 
iceable reactions upon these primitive 
tendencies and thereby fit the pupil for 
the social structure of which he is to 
be a vital factor in later life. Natu- 
rally a subject-matter program in har- 
mony with the most advanced welfare 
of mankind is necessary to insure the 
success of this grafting process that 
was so adroitly stressed by Professor 
James of Harvard. Moreover, an in- 
telligent understanding of the meth- 
ods, devices, techniques, and reactive 
differences are deemed essential by 
these leaders in order to make this 
grafting process successful. 


Pitfalls that Confront These 
Camps of Progressives 

If the social objectives and teach- 
ing processes advocated by each of 
these camps of progressive leaders 
have been fairly well presented theo- 
retically, it will be of practical value 
to consider the pitfalls that are too 
frequently encountered by the follow- 
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ers of each camp in their endeavor to 
put their theories into practice. 

The leaders of the first camp when 
applying the child-freedom theory they 


’ advocate often overlook the fact that 


much of the pupil’s activity-back- 
ground was determined by selective 
evolutionary processes that prevailed 
long, long ago when human welfare 
did not depend upon an intelligent, 
wholehearted cooperation such as we 
have, or should have, in our institu- 
tional life for which the pupil is being 
prepared. 

Apparently they fail to realize that 
a program of objectives in accord with 
evolving social needs is essential in or- 
der to determine a wise functioning of 
the pupil’s native tendencies. They 
are inclined to put their major stress 
upon pupil initiative and interest, re- 
gardless of its relation to human wel- 
fare. They overlook the fact that 
these native interests under proper 
guidance, will be just as dominant 
when directed to the solution of the 
problems that later will confront the 
pupil in the institutional life in which 
he will participate. In their endeavor 
to stress the importance of the pupil’s 
activity, often they fail to emphasize 
the intrinsic values of the subject mat- 
ter that are so important in facing 
life’s social and economic problems. 

The leaders of the other camp of 
progressives put no less stress upon 
the importance of pupil initiative, in- 
terest, and participation in the learn- 
ing process than do the leaders of the 
first camp. They do emphasize the 
fact, however, that these native inter- 
ests should be aroused and directed so 
as to develop knowledge, habits, ideals 
and tendencies in the pupil, that will 
help him serve his time and generation 
most effectively. 


Cautions to be Heeded 


It seems evident that the followers 
of the first camp, in order to stress 
the importance of pupil participation, 
are likely to employ methods that may 
not lead to habits, standards, and 
ideals that are in complete harmony 
with the institutional life that will con- 
front them later. In contrast to this 
practice there are strong indications 
that the followers of the second camp, 
though theoretically accepting the pu- 
pil-activity progtam as fundamental, 
are likely to become so engrossed in 
the importance of subject matter, pupil- 
activity becomes a negligible factor in 
classroom procedure. 

Teachers and supervisors who desire 
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that the school render the service that — 
it should, must keep ever in mind that 
objectives, to be of most worth, must ~ 
be in harmony with social welfare and — 
that they must be, at the same time, ~ 
adapted so as to arouse the interests ~ 
and the capacities of the child. To 
ignore or understress any of these fac- 
tors in the teaching processes of the- 
public schools is to insure a lower 
level of the social group in which these 
pupils will participate in later life. 


A Key Problem in 
Public Relations 


(Continued from page 4) 





this means greater freedom of the local 
school unit to plan its program intelli- 
gently. Under the present set-up, for 
example, so reluctant is the legislature 
to define the state system of public 
education in broad terms that special 
legislative authorization was required 
to permit an Illinois city school sys- 
tem to establish a dental clinic! 

A second barrier to full realization 
of the potential leadership of the of- 
fice of state superintendent of public 
instruction is found in the provision 
that he be elected by popular vote. 
Long experience has clearly demon- 
strated the handicaps which this meth- 
od of choice imposes on the leadership 
of thoroughly competent men. By very 
reason of their competence, it is im- 
portant that they be continued in office. 
If they are to be continued in office, 
they must be re-elected. To secure 
re-election, they must not offend the 
minority interests whose influence can 
so easily turn the balance in a public 
election. In other words, the state 
superintendent of public instruction 
who is popularly elected must aban- 
don some of his powers of leadership 
to conserve other powers, or face the 
likelihood that he will be replaced by 
a popular demagogue whose chief in- 
terest is in holding office. 

In short, full realization of the po- 
tentialities of leadership in the office 
of the Illinois State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction is a vital factor in 
the development of a far-sighted public 
relations program for education in IIli- 
nois. This full realization cannot be: 
secured until existing barriers are re- 
moved by setting up a state board of 
education and making the office of 
state superintendent appointive through 
that board rather than dependent upom 
popular election. This is a key prob- 
lem in the development of the schools: 
of Illinois. 




















